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THEATRE ARTS PRESENTS 
The Following Special Suggestions: 
TO TEACHERS 


The number of high schools on THEATRE Arts’ subscription list has increased ten-fold 
in the last year, with a proportionate increase in the classes in English which are using 
the magazine as required reading or regular text. We believe that the best audience 
for the newer American theatre is in the best English classes today. To stimulate 
growth in this direction, we make the two following special offers to teachers: 


Class subscriptions, 8 or more, $3.00 each 


Very special rates on quantity orders 
for any single issue used in class. 











TWENTY BACK ISSUES OF THEATRE ARTS 
These numbers, of particular interest to students of the theatre, for English and 
Dramatic study, also offer a wealth of material for theatre scrap-books. Sold in 
ready bundled lots of ten—no special issues can be selected. 


TO STUDENTS | 
Ten for $1.00, plus postage 


TEN SPECIAL ISSUES OF THEATRE ARTS 
Each constitutes a brochure on its special subject. 
Historical Backgrounds, (75c.) ; Costume, (75c.) ; Shakespeare, ($1.00) ; Theatre 
Architecture, (75c.) ; Playwrights, containing Prometheus Bound, (50c.) ; Dance, 
(50c.) ; Four Little Theatre Year Books—1924-27, ($2.50). 
Regular sales price, $6.75 
Combination price, $5.00 





TO LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTORS 
TWO PLAYS AVAILABLE FOR LITTLE THEATRE PRODUCTION 
(Playing rights from the Samuel French Co.) 
The House Into Which We Are Born—Jacques Copeau. A three-act play which 
gives a poignant and unflinching portrait of a French family. 8 characters: 6 


men, 2 women. Bound in paper, $.75; boards, $1.00 


The Colonnade—Stark Young. A distinguished modern four-act play of aristo- 

cratic Southern life, somewhat in the manner of Tchekov. 9 characters: 6 men, 

3 women. Bound in paper, $.75; boards, $1.00 
GLOSSARY OF STAGE LIGHTING—Stanley R. McCandless, Yale University 

An invaluable manual for Little Theatre Workers. Contains full information on 


Terms of Stage Lighting, Location of Lights, Types of Instruments, Switch- 
board, and Accessories. Paper bound. Price 35 cents 





BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
A real aid in locating the nearest source of supply for the materials and services 
of which producing organizations are in constant need. Contains a list of firms 
and organizations which are equipped to serve amateur groups. 


16 page booklet. Price 15 cents 





TO THE THEATRE-LOVER 
COMPLETE SETS OF THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY—VOLUMES VIII-IX-X-XI 


THEATRE ARTs in its complete monthly form. The only permanent and authori- 
tative record of the last four momentous years in the progress of the World 


Theatre. With 1,000 illustrations. Bound, $37.00: Unbound, $18.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 
119 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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LIGHTING NECESSITIES For the Small Theatre 
BABY HERCULES SPOT BORDERLIGHT 








Standard section consists of 6 focusing Baby Hercules mounted in a malleable iron 
frame. Each light moves independently and permits light to be directed to different 


points simultaneously. 


They are set by thumb screws or can be left sufficiently 


movable to allow changes between acts with aid of a border polee LIGHTS MAY 
ALSO BE REMOVED FROM FRAME AND USED ELSEWHERE. 


Focusing Baby Hercules Border complete; 6 Baby Hercules 6-5 ampere full con- 


nectors, 2 adjustable pipe clamps; 





BABY HERCULES 
Price, $14.50 
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**Aluminide”’ 
Floodlight 


The amply ventilated 
hood is constructed of 
galvanized iron, housing 
a scientifically designed 
“Aluminide” reflector 
fitted with a Mogul re- 
ceptacle. It has grooves 
for color frame and 
swing joint at bottom for 
angling and is mounted 
on a telescoping stand 
having range from 4 to 
7 feet, furnished with 25 
ft. cable and 5 ampere 
connector. 


The ‘“Aluminide” Re- 
flector, by test, shows a 
200% increase in effi- 
ciency over the old 
white painted reflector. 


Price, $20.50 
1-500 Watt Bulb P-.S. 


clear. 
Price, $2.00 


Complete Assembly of Focusing Baby Hercules 


Combination spot and 


reflector, mounted on base with 8 feet of cord, A es 4 
separable plug, color frame and 3 pieces assorted a = 
gelatine. Total weight 9 pounds. Price, $14.50 } 
250 w. G 30 lamp..... 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


saeeegen Price, $1.75 


2 sets color frames. 


Price, $120.00 


Handy Units 
‘*Aluminide”’ 


500 WATTS 


Compactly designed hav- 
ing maximum efficiency, 
the “Aluminide” Handy 
units absorb yellow rays 
and project evenly dif- 
fused white light. They 
are extremely useful for 
flooding large areas 
where the space is lim- 
ited. Maximum capacity 
500 watts. 





Price $12.00 


New Type 
Dimmer 


This new dimmer was 
so designed as to meet 
the needs of the small 
theatre. It is compactly 
constructed and has a 
deadpoint. Maximum ca- 
pacity 250 watts. $9.00 
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DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.INC 
334 WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Workshop 
of 
The American Laboratory 


Theatre 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
145 EAST 58th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Workshop offers an exceptional opportunity to a few student craftsmen in the 
designing and execution of sets and costumes. 


For further information apply to LEWIS BARRINGTON, Technical Director. 





SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 





CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
GEORGE A®LI_S ERNEST TRUEX 


Students play five times weekly for six months be- 
fore graduation—Professional Directors Only—Scenie 
Design—Production—Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime 
Voice Development—Shakespearean Reading—Play- 
writing, ete.—Day and Evening Classes. 
Positions guaranteed talented students 
Fall term opens October 3rd 


Princess Theatre, 104-A West 39th Street, N. Y. C. 





CHILDREN’S 3RD SEASON 
SATURDAY MORNING 


CLARE TREE MAJor THE 7 E 
Director A R 
Bide Dudley of the Eve. World writes: ‘I am an 
admirer of the Children’s Saturday Morning 
Theatre. I took my litdle daugh.er, aged eight, and 
she has been talking about it ever since. A 
theatrical performance that can interest Doris Dud- 
ley and her Dad so thoroughly is a credit to those 
behind it and a boon for us youngsters.”’ 
Secure a good seat location by sending in your 
subscription now for a series of enchanting plays 
for the little ones. 
Every Saturday morning at 10:30. Professional 
east. Delightful productions. 


Princess Theatre, 104-A West 39th Street, Wisc. 1903 


Years of specialized experience and 
an extensive supply of 


Three Act Plays One Act Plays 

Readings Orations 

Pianologues Operettas 
Children’s Plays and Drills 


enable us to solve your program problem 
Write for free catalogs of 


“Plays for School and College” 
“Readings and Orations” 


The 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa 











Devereux Studios 


Professional Assistance in 


Designing and Furnishing Stage Settings and Equipment 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - HANGINGS 


80 West 40th Street 


New York. 
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YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 
INSTRUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


thoughtfully chosen and properly located through expert advice make possible results 
and economies which are convincing and practical. The Pevear Coior Specialty Co. has 
always maintained an advisory service for its clients and knows that when a sale of its 
stage lighting instruments is made, satisfaction is assured. This first cost of our light- 
ing units may be, in some cases, higher than those of commercial manufacturers, 
but the users of our scientifically designed and highly efficient units have found that 
not as many are required and that our high grade construction forestalls many replace- 
ments. We have not copied, but through careful study combined with a practical 
working knowledge of stage conditions and modern desires we have made constant 
and radical developments in the art of stage lighting. Each new lighting instrument 
which we have offered for sale has its unique features. Several may be used in more 
than one specific way. We do not have a catalogue, as we prefer to sell our standard 
lighting units only when we know that they will properly fulfill the desired results 
of the purchaser. Our services and training permit us to design special equipment to 
comply accurately to many odd requirements. 


A FEW PEVEAR DEVELOPMENTS 
“SOFT-EDGE” SPOT, TORMENTOR AND TEASER LENS UNITS 


Producing spots of concentrated light with inconspicuous edges, permitting the building up of 
smoothly blended and plastic stage pictures on any section of the acting area, without harsh outlines. 


CYCLORAMA COLOR MIXING UNITS, for high and close operation 
These units are so designed that they project a sheet of equally blended color as well as uniform 
illumination over the entire plane surface of a cyc. Our primary colors are used. 


BOX LIGHTS and PROJECTOR UNITS 
(WELLESLEY AND PILGRIM TYPES) 
all with large interchangeable metal mirrors. A single unit may be dimmed or colors changed manually 
without shadows or color streaks. These units are highly efficient for ou‘door pageants or stage moon 
and sunlight beams through window and door openings on a fully lighted stage. 


BALCONY FRONT UNITS—Small and compact with shutter fronts 
Special lenses direct an extremely powerful rectangular beam of light to the stage apron. 
is wide, but its height is only enough to cover the entire figure of an actor. 


FOOTLIGHT UNIT—for indirect or direct illumination 


A unique self-contained and removable combination unit of high efficiency. 


The beam 


SOME OF OUR BETTER KNOWN CLIENTS 


The Theatre Guild, Inc. (N. Y. C.), Yale University Theatre, New Haven, 
34 equipment. 34 equipment. 
Walter Hampden, Full equipment. 


Repertory Theatre of Boston, Full equip- 
ment. Also many schools and Little Theatres. 


Carolina Playmakers, Full equipment. 


Please do not request a catalogue; we have none. Write us of your stage conditions 
and desires. Supplement your letter with a dimensioned plan and section through 
your auditorium and stage. We can then aid you in your selection and location of 
our modern stage lighting units or equipment. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


STAGE DESIGNERS AND LIGHTING ENGINEERS 
71 BRIMMER STREET—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EUGENE 


O’NEILL 


TWO UNPRODUCED PLAYS 





MARCO MILLIONS 


LAZARUS LAUGHED 





“Into a pattern gorgeous as a 
mandarin’s coat Eugene O'Neill 
has woven the colorful silks of 
Cathay and the spun gold of his 
poetry. Too bad he is not a 
Russian or a Hindoo, or we 
might witness the rare phenome- 
non of a drama listed among the 
six best sellers... . Love and 
beauty were always near him 
(Marco Polo), but he saw them 
not. This is the tragedy that 
O'Neill has woven into a brilliant, 
sardonic and barbarously beautiful 
drama. He has made it not mere- 
ly the tragedy of Marco, but the 
tragedy of us all.” 

The Chicago News. $2.50 
TO BE PRODUCED BY THE THEATRE 
GUILD DURING THE FALL OF 1927. 


This is the third of Eugene 
O'Neill’s  myth-plays, following 
The Fountain and Marco Mil- 
lions. It tells the story of Laza- 
rus newly arisen from the dead 
and the effect of his mystically- 
wise laughter, with which he faces 
the regained world, on all with 
whom he comes in contact. It is 
in the completest sense a noble 
and ecstatic tragedy, the most 
powerful, truest and most beauti- 
ful that any dramatist has given 
us since Goethe. In the sweep of 
its emotions and the vitality of its 
ideas Lazarus Laughed is the 
crown of O'Neill's efforts. $2.50 
Special, signed edition, limited to 
750 numbered copies. $10.00 


HIM 


A PLAY BY 
E. E. CUMMINGS 


This full-length play 
by the author of The 
Enormous Room, Tulips 
and Chimneys and Is 5 
is a semi-whimsical, 
semi-tragic panorama of 
a personal life against 
the contemporaneous 
scene, replete with wise 
understanding, witty ob- 
servation and not a lit- 
tle uproarious _horse- 


play. $2.50 


Special, signed edition, 
limited to 150 num- 
bered copies. $7.50 
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BONI & LIVERIGHT - 61 W. 48th St., New York 








The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP 


y 29 West 47th Street 
j New York 





LITTLE THEATRES 


Perfect costuming is of major importance. Do 
you know the following books which cover every 
type and period? 


HISTORY OF FEMININE COSTUME OF 
THE WORLD—Giaffari. 2 vols.......... $70.00 
Two portfolios of colored plates covering 
the period from 5318 B.C. to our century. 


HISTOIRE DU COSTUME FEMININE—Gi- 
EY cals Rear rennin i elec 4. ays Sek heG'9 0-46 4-0-6 27.50 


One volume of colored plates from 
1037 to 1870. 


Rs eet 3.50 
Miniature plates of women’s dress from 
1795-1900. 


THE FOLK COSTUME BOOK—Haire...... 6.00 
Plates and descriptions of European Folk 
Costumes and United States period cos- 
tumes. 


COSTUMING A PLAY—Grimball and Wells 3.00 
The Inter-Theatre Arts Handbook in- 
cludes the use of color in dyeing, and the 
effect of lighting. 
STAGE COSTUMING—A. B. Young....... 2.50 
The intricacies of making costumes sim- 
plified, and a chapter on masks and how 
to make them. 
May we put your name on our mailing list? 





Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


are pleased to announce 


that 


Mr. Norman Lee Swartout 


Play Publisher and Agent, formerly 
of Summit, N. J., has become asso- 


ciated with them as Manager of their 


Play Department. 


Mr. Swartout will shortly have ready 
for distribution a catalogue describing im- 
portant new Professional Plays for Amateur 
Use, as well as the former successes of both 
firms, and will be glad to send a copy on 


request. 
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NY.C. 
W. & F.S. 


MURRAY 


New York Calrimm Light Co. 


PROGRESSIVE PIONEERS OF THE LIGHT- 
ING INDUSTRY APPLYING TO THE STAGE, 
AUDITORIUM, PAGEANT OR EXHIBITION 





Phones Columbus 7880-7881 





Established 1865 





For over 60 years we have furnished the lighting 
equipment for the largest and best stage and 
outdoor Spectacular, Musical, Dramatic productions 


The “Mur Ray” Spun Aluminum Reflector Units 
For Footlights, Borderlights, Bunch Lights, Using 150- 
300-500-1000 Watt Nitrogen Lamps. The most 
efficient by actual foot candle power test Reflector 
unit designed for theatrical use. 


BPE 


OUR REFERENCES ARE 


The Architects, Engineers and Contractors who specialize in Theatre Con- 


struction. The experience with lighting systems theoretical and practical of 


a decade at your disposal by consulting our Engineers. 


New York City, N. Y. Phila., Pa. 
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The Crosbys 





Freperic MCCONNELL 
Director of the Cleveland Playhouse, 


a leader among the Tributary Theatres. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Universal Society’s First Summer Festival— 
Little Theatre News and Notes—The 
Problem of the Public School 


ROM Ashley Dukes, the English representative at the Inter- 

national Festival of the Theatre in Paris, comes this report of 

the first adventure of those ideal amateurs, the professionals 
of the world theatre who have kept their amateur spirit: 

“The Universal Society of the Theatre, founded by Firmin Gémier 
in 1925, made an ambitious and even heroic gesture in organizing 
an International Festival of the Theatre in Paris (May-June, 1927). 
When the wiseacres heard that the various nations of the globe would 
be represented by companies of players performing representative 
works in their own language, the wiseacres shook their heads as 
wiseacres always do. The Frenchmen among their number chuckled 
in their beards and grew ironical regarding the idealism of ce bon 
Gémier. They foresaw that not one-half or one-fifth or one-tenth of 
the nations would be ready to take part in such a dramatic festival; 
that the companies taking part in it would not be truly representa- 
tive; that the pieces they performed would not be understood by a 
playgoing public notoriously unfamiliar with foreign languages; and 
so forth and so forth. Such things are easy to foresee. The difficul- 
ties of an international season of plays—especially of a first inter- 
national season—are sufficiently obvious. Reinhardt, for example, 
found himself at the last moment unable to bring a company, and an 
international festival without Reinhardt is rather like Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark. There was never much prospect that we 
should see the latest developments of the Russian theatre, or even 
renew acquaintance with the work of Stanislavsky and Tairoff. The 
American theatre, which is so sensitive to new developments in stage- 
craft and production, could scarcely be represented without the help 
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of a millionaire. On the other hand the Dutch, the Flemish and the 
Japanese entered the lists with enthusiasm, and the Theatre Popu- 
laire Flamand in particular, showed us some most interesting work 
on the stage of the Comédie des Champs-Elysées. England was nota- 
bly represented by Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Lewis Casson, 
who presented both Saint Joan and the Medea on the larger stage of 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. Their gesture was that of Gémier 
himself—confident, devoted, inspired. They obviously did not come 
to Paris to make money or gain notoriety, but to sustain the credit of 
English art and to declare English sympathy with a fine enterprise. 
French participation in the festival took the natural form of gala 
performances of current plays, such as the deeply interesting Maya 
at the Studio des Champs-Elysées, the admirable revival of Lorenz- 
accio at the Comédie Francaise, the Marchand de Venise of Gémier 
himself at the Odéon, and a Stravinsky night at the Opéra. The 
international season, thanks very largely to the importance of the 
English effort, made a good 
beginning this year. 

The International Congress, 
held during the last week of 
June, was an important part 
of the Festival of the Univer- 
sal Society. Its meetings were 
held in the buildings of the 
Institut de Coopération In- 
tellectuelle (Palais Royal) 
which has already given hos- 
pitality to many good causes. 
From the first Gémier has 
been at pains to point out that 
the universality of the Society 
resides not so much in its in- 
ternational character as in its 
all-embracing scope. As a so- 
| ciety it includes dramatists 
ben — and composers, producers, 
Project for Marlowe’s Tamburlaine by Kiha- dramatic and lyrical artists, 


chire pate heagy ag we san course in architects and engineers of the 
stagecraft conducted by Professor Sawyer . aie 
Falk, formerly of Hillsdale College, Michi- —e i searsmepae 
gan, but next year to be in charge of the Conductors and musicians, an 
Drama Department at Syracuse University. even experts in theatrical jur- 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


isprudence and the law of copyright. After an inaugural address by 
Gémier, the Congress therefore split up into separate groups for the 
discussion of individual problems. As representative of the English 
section of the Universal Society, with a watching brief from the 
Society of Authors, I attended first of all the meeting of the drama- 
tists’ section. The French representatives were Tristan Bernard, 
Jean-Jacques Bernard, Denys Amiel, and H. R. Lenormand; the 
Germans, Walter Hasenclever and Rudolf Leonhard. The questions 
chiefly discussed were the lack of organization in the matter of trans- 
lations of plays, and the lack of control on the author’s part over the 
foreign presentation of his work, when the rights have once passed 
out of his hands. Tristan Bernard was able to give some amusing 
accounts of his own experiences with English translators, which 
could be paralleled by any English author who has had a French 
production. It was agreed that whenever possible translations of 
plays should be made by practising 
playwrights, and by them alone; 
and each national section of the So- 
ciety was charged, through its au- 
thors’ subcommittee or otherwise, to 
prepare lists of practising play- 
wrights who are able or willing to 
undertake translations. The diffi- 
cult question of preparing lists of 
plays suitable for foreign presenta- 
tion was discussed at length. It was 
generally agreed that it would be 
invidious to leave the choice in the 
hands of authors alone; but each 
national branch of the Society was 
authorized to make such represen- 
tations from time to time, bearing 
in mind that the Society is not and 
cannot pretend to be entirely catho- 
lic in its tastes, but stands for the 
non-commercial interests of dra- 
matic art. The Minimum Basic 
Agreement of the American Dram- 


Poster by Beulah M. Clute, for a fa- 


: . . . , mous “moral domestic drama first per- 
atists’ Guild was studied in relation focmetil ie Suciens i a spins 


to the rights of original authors and = reyived at the Berkeley Playhouse 
of translators respectively. under the direction of Alice Brainerd. 
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The theatrical producers (or metteurs-en-scéne) discussed the pro- 
posal of the French section that copyright should be recognized in 
theatrical productions, so that the creative ideas of an original pro- 
ducer should not be reproduced without acknowledgement in a num- 
ber of secondary representations of a play. It was agreed that some 
modification of the Berne Convention was desirable in this respect, 
in the interests of distinguished producers exposed to the sincerest 
form of flattery: but the authors made it quite clear that while they 
sympathized with the producer’s claim to copyright, they could not 
abate one jot of their own copyright on his account. Some anxiety 
was expressed by the German delegates regarding the position of 
the humbler producers in the provincial repertory theatres, who have 
neither the leisure nor the resources to make a truly original produc- 
tion of every piece they mount, and who may find themselves threat- 
ened by charges of plagiarism if copyright be granted to the original 
producer. After a long and interesting debate, it was agreed to 
recommend the recognition of the producer’s right to an amendment 
of the Berne Convention recognizing his creative achievement; but 
the English and German delegates reserved their assent to this reso- 
lution until it should be confirmed by their national sections. 

It was unanimously agreed that every 
national section of the Universal So- 
ciety should forthwith take steps to 
form a legal sub-committee, competent 
to advise on this and other questions. 
As the sole English-speaking delegate, 
I was unfortunately unable to attend 
the simultaneous meetings of sections 
of the Congress dealing with such mat- 
ters as dramatic criticism (international 
facilities for dramatic critics), stage 
lighting (demonstration of some recent 
advances in lighting and replacement 
of painted scenery), and professional 
training (schools of dramatic art and 
music). When the general meetings of 
all delegates were resumed, however, 
the conclusions of the various sections 
were summarized and it was evident 
that a very useful exchange of views 
had taken place. Little more than a 
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Aria da Capo, a wood cut, by 
Richard Bennett. 
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W ooten-Moulton 


Two old mountain women gossip in Mar- 
garet Bland’s Lighted Candles, an orig- 
inal folk tragedy which the Carolina Play- 
makers produced on a spring bill of one- 
acts which also included Cheng-Chin 
Hsiung’s The Marvelous Romance of Wen 
Chu Chin (below). Mr. Hsiung, whose 
Thrice-Promised Bride (first published in 
THEATRE Arts for Oct. 1923), has been 
widely given by Little Theatres, was a 
Cornell A. B. and a Wisconsin A. M. 
who came to Chapel Hill to take advanced 
drama courses. ‘There he wrote his first 
play, and there his later Chinese “folk” 
dramas have taken their place on the reg- 
ular programs, side by side with such 
sturdy mountain fare as Lighted Candles 
and Paul Green’s Quare Medicine. This 
union of East and West casts a new light 
on Professor Frederick Koch as a “play- 
maker.” His share in developing authen- 
tic dramas of the Carolinas is well-known, 
but he is aiding in many ways in the 
growth of other folk dramas as well. 











Frederick A. Smith 


Make-up and the ability to “wear” costumes convincingly and well 
improves at a constant rate in the Little Theatres, lending increas- 
ing merit to their productions. At the left, Rayraond Baumbusch, 
by posture and expression, catches the glamor of Flint, the pirate 
captain, in the seven-year-old Poughkeepsie Community Theatre’s 
production of George S. Brooks’ Wappin’ Wharf. At the right, 
A. J. Rostance gives Malvolio his full share of dourness, and wears 
his Elizabethan clothes as if they belonged to him, in Walter Sin- 
clair’s production of Twelfth Night at the Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto. His theatre has given Mr. Rostance excellent opportunity 
to learn the tricks of costume and make-up; during this present sea- 
son, for example, he has played such varying parts as Countess 
Gruftanuff in The Rose and the Ring, Ezra Marsden in T’Marsdens, 
and the title role in John Ferguson. 
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useful exchange of views could be expected from this first Congress. 
It was not wholly representative, containing as it did too large a pro- 
portion of press correspondents and others resident in Paris, and 
not enough working artists. These, however, are the drawbacks of 
all international gatherings, especially at their inception. The test of 
the Universal Society’s usefulness will come in the months of sec- 
tional work that are now to come, and I personally have no doubt 
that Firmin Gémier accomplished an invaluable work in founding it. 


Wisconsin, whose playmakers were among the first in the Little 
Theatre field under the leadership of Zona Gale, Thomas Dickinson 
and William Ellery Leonard, has come to the fore again through 
the dedication of the new Bascom Theatre at the University, which 
President Glenn Frank dedicated to Wisconsin plays and the plays 
of other peoples and other places which can add something to the 
vision or explain something of the problems of life in Wisconsin. 

The Duluth Little Theatre, with seven hundred members in 
a two weeks’ campaign, is another prodigal son returned to the fold 
after seven absent years. The director of the theatre is Maurice 
Gnesin, a graduate of the Department of Drama of Yale University 
and formerly director of the Syracuse Little Theatre... . The 
Hedgerow Theatre of Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, Jasper 
Deeter, Director, keeps up a fine standard for its play-list, the sum- 
mer announcements including Ibsen’s The Master Builder, Susan 
Glaspell’s Inheritors, Eugene O’Neill’s Welded, Shaw’s Candida, 
Paul Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom and The Lucky One by A. A. 
Milne. . . . The Krigwa Players of Harlem, who carried off one 
of the prizes in New York’s Little Theatre Tournament this year, an- 
nounce themselves as “An attempt to establish in High Harlem, New 
York City, a Little Theatre which shall be primarily a center where 
Negro actors, before Negro audiences interpret Negro life as depicted 
by Negro artists.” . . . The Garden Theatre of St. Louis opens 
again to a new “Season of Great Comedies,” directed by Thomas 
Wood Stevens, assisted by Whitford Kane and Iden Payne, sup- 
ported in the main by the company of the Goodman Memorial 
Theatre. . . . Robert Edmond Jones went to the University of 
California to deliver a series of lectures on the theatre and found 
crowded houses and an enthusiastic welcome. Frederic Koch, too, 
spent the summer at Berkeley carrying forward his pioneering 
work in folk play-making with a group of playwrights coming not 
only from California, but from Texas, Utah and Alaska... . The 
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University of Michigan at a summer session are presenting the Rock- 
ford Players,—Robert Henderson, director,—in a six weeks’ reper- 
tory including The Butter and Egg Man, Hay Fever, Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, Cradle Snatchers, Pigs, Fanny’s First Play, Hedda 
Gabler and The Comedy of Errors. 


A few years ago it was a heavy undertaking to induce a school 
board to apply public school funds to the building of a theatre or 
even to the decent equipment of an ordinary stage in a new school 
building. Now it is an every-day occurrence. There are in fact 
more good school theatres than there are teachers of the arts of 
the theatre adapted to school use, able to work out a right relation 
between the production of plays and the ordinary school curriculum. 
In Berkeley, California, each summer, there is a Drama Teachers’ 
Summer School of the Theatre, trying to work out some of these 
special problems in educational relationships. This is how the direc- 
tor of the school—Alice Brainerd—states her attitude to the ques- 
tion: ‘To anyone who has watched the astounding growth of the 
theatre movement in our public schools, the question may naturally 
arise what contribution, if any, dramatic art in education, as 
it is so innocuously termed in many a school curriculum, can 
make to the theatre. To feel that the teacher of dramatic art 
must concern herself with turning out actors or playwrights or 
in producing popular plays for a public, however fond, is a sorry 
thing. If the boys and girls of our public schools are to function in 
the theatre in later life, it will be for the most part on the audience 
side of the proscenium Endow them with a 
line. And the special keener critical equip- 
métier of the drama ment. Teach them 
teacher lies in train- the cheapness of ho- 
ing the future audi- kum and the essential 
ence. Get away from richness of true art. 
the idea of produc- Here would be a func- 
tion as a goal in itself. tion peculiarly that 
Use it, when it must of the public school 
be used, as a medium teacher and one which 
for obtaining other Fag Ee IM would beyond doubt 
rewards. Instill into be a thrice welcomed 
the pupils a finer sense ti contribution to the 
of theatrical values. The Krigwa Players. | great world theatre. 
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What Price Glory? is given its first amateur performance in America. 
Laurence Stallings’ and Maxwell Anderson’s pungent war play entered 
the Little Theatre field when it was produced by the Pendragon Players 
in Palo Alto and Carmel, California. The Pendragon Players are a group 
of enthusiasts, largely recruited from the alumni and students of Stanford 
University, who work under the direction of Margaret Shedd Kisich. In 
October, 1926, they staged The Beggar on Horseback, their first produc- 
tion, and followed it with Liliom, The Guardsman and The First Year. 
By this time the group had outgrown its original clubhouse auditorium. 
Larger quarters were found, a larger public, and a shrinking deficit. In 
April of this year, four plays by local authors were produced: Ednah Aiken’s 
Youth, Living Furniture, a Russian fantasy translated by Elizabeth Lanz, 
a colorful dramatization of The Ballad of Reading Gaol by Margaret Kisich, 
and Webster Street’s The Devil Loves You. In What Price Glory?, how- 
ever, the Pendragon Players scored their greatest success, and the profes- 
sionalism of the playing has crept into the quality of this photograph. 
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That the puppet has lost none of its charm 
and is now the sturdiest of ‘“‘road actors” 
is amply proved by the Tatterman Mar- 
ionettes. In the four years of their exis- 
tence, this midget troupe, under the man- 
agement of Edward Mabley and _ with 
productions in charge of William Duncan, 
have given 1,147 performances, playing to 
approximately 350,000 people in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, and some twenty-seven other 
middle-western cities. Above, a scene from 
Maitre Patelin, and below, a dramatic mo- 
ment from The Melon Thief, a Japanese 
play in their repertory. 














THE THEATRE 
As It Has Been and As It Is* 


By ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


with it. By looking at the theatre of the past we may come 

to see our own theatre more clearly. The theatre of every 
age has something to teach us if we are sensitive enough and 
humble enough to learn from it. 

I am going to ask you to do the most difficult thing in the world 
—to imagine. Let us imagine ourselves back in the Stone Age, in 
the days of the cave man and the mammoth and the Altamira fres- 
coes. It is night. We are all sitting together around a fire—Ook 
and Pow and Pung and Glup and little Zowie and all the rest of us. 
We sit close together. We like to be together. It is safer that way, 
if wild beasts attack us. And besides, we are happier when we are 
together. We are afraid to be alone. Over on that side of the fire 
the leaders of the tribe are sitting together—the strongest men, the 
men who can run fastest and fight hardest and endure longest. 
They have killed a lion today. We are excited about this thrilling 
event. We are all talking about it. We are always afraid of silence. 
We feel safer when somebody is talking. There is something 
strange about silence, strange like the black night around us, some- 
thing we can never understand. 

The lion’s skin lies close by, near the fire. Suddenly the leader 
jumps to his feet. “I killed the lion! I did it! I followed him! 
He sprang at me! I struck at him with my spear! He fell down! 
He lay still!” 


*A lecture delivered at the summer session of the University of California. 
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He is telling us. We listen. But all at once an idea comes to his 
dim brain. “I know a better way to tell you. See! It was like 
this! Let me show you!” 

In that instant drama is born. 

The leader goes on. “Sit around me in a circle—you, and you, 
and you—right here, where I can reach out and touch you all.” 
And so with one inclusive gesture he makes—a theatre! From this 
circle of eager listeners to Reinhardt’s great Schauspielhaus in Ber- 
lin is only a step in time. In its essence a theatre is only an 
arrangement of seats so grouped and spaced that the actor—the 
leader—can reach out and touch and hold each member of his audi- 
ence. Architects of later days have learned how to add convenience 
and comfort to this idea. But that is all. The idea itself never 
changes. 

The leader continues: “You, Ook, over there—you stand up and 
be the lion. Here is the lion’s skin. You put it on and be the lion 
and I'll kill you and we’ll show them how it was.”’ Ook gets up. 
He hangs the skin over his shoulders. He drops on his hands and 
knees and growls. How terrible he is! Of course he isn’t the real 
lion. We know that. The real lion is dead. We killed him today. 
Of course Ook isn’t a lion. Of course not. He doesn’t even look 
like a lion. “You needn’t try to scare us, Ook. We know you. We 
aren’t afraid of you!” And yet, in some mysterious way, Ook is the 
lion. He isn’t like the rest of us any longer. He is Ook all right, 
but he is a lion too. 

And now these two men—the world’s first actors—begin to show 
us what the hunt was like. They do not tell us. They show us. 
They act it for us. The hunter lies in ambush. The lion growls. 
The hunter poises his spear. The lion leaps. We all join in with 
yells and howls of excitement and terror—the first community cho- 
rus! The spear is thrown. The lion falls and lies still. 

The drama is finished. 

Now Ook takes off the lion’s skin and sits beside us and is him- 
self again. Just like you. Just like me. Good old Ook. No; not 
quite like you or me. Ook will be, as long as he lives, the man who 
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can be a lion when he wants to. Pshaw! A man can’t be a lion! 
How can a man be a lion? But Ook can make us believe it, just 
the same. Something queer happens to that man Ook sometimes. 
The lion’s spirit gets into him. And we shall always look up to 
him and admire him and perhaps be secretly a little afraid of him. 
Ook is an actor. He will always be different from the rest of us, a 
little apart from us. For he can summon spirits. 

Now we are in 1927 once more. Many thousands of years have 
passed since that first moment of inspiration when the theatre 
sprang into being. But we still like to get together, we still dread 
to be alone, we are still a little awed by silence, we still like to 
make believe, and when an artist like Duse or Chaliapine or 
Pauline Lord speaks aloud in our midst a thing that is in the minds 
of all of us and fuses our various moods into one common mood, we 
are still lost in wonder before this magical art of the theatre. 
It is really a kind of magic, this art. We call it glamour or poetry 
or romance, but that doesn’t explain it. In some mysterious way 
these old, simple, ancestral moods still survive in us, and an actor 
can make them live again for a while. We become children once 
more. We believe. 

Let us glance at another scene, another drama. We are listening 
to the first performance of the Antigone of Sophocles. Again I 
must rely on your imagination. You have all read this play at one 
time or another. You all know what Greek actors looked like, 
with their masks and high buskins. The play has been performed 
in your own time and perhaps some of you have even acted in it. 
But we are not in America now, and this is not a revival. We are 
in Greece, at Delphi, say, within sight of the famous Shining 
Rocks. It is not yet daylight. We have come to the theatre before 
dawn. We sit there now, quietly waiting. . . . We are in a great 
half-circle of stone seats built into the side of a hill. In front of us 
is the stage,—a long raised platform backed by a high screenlike 
wall of marble set with pillars of marble and gold. Something noble, 
something wonderful will presently happen on this stage. That is 
what it was made for. That is why we are here. It waits. We 
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wait. We are in no hurry. We are not restless. We are content 
to stay in one place. Presently, in its own time, the day will come. 
The sun will shine upon us once more, as it has always done— 
the sun, too bright for our mortal eyes to look at. The sky grows 
lighter, but the stage is still dim and shadowy. Now the morning 
wind comes. We shiver a little. There is a sound of faraway doors 
opening “their ponderous and marble jaws.” Two great dark fig- 
ures steal out from opposite sides of the stage and meet in the centre. 
They are Antigone and her sister Ismene. Their voices are lifted 
in a strange chant: 


~ know? Did you hear? Or have you failed to learn? 
. . . There is no grief, no degradation, no dishonor, not to be 


found among our woes... . 
What is it then? 


They breathe a dreadful secret in the darkness... . The first 
beams of the sun smite the stage. There is a fanfare of brass. The 
chorus enters. 

Thou hast appeared at last . . . shining brighter on our seven- 
gated city than ever light shone before. O eye of the day of gold! 
And now the dawn has come, calm, serene, merciless as justice, 
inexorable as law. The drama pursues its course in the light of a 
new morning, marching steadily toward its climax while the sun 
marches steadily on toward high noon. All things are to be made 
clear. All things move from darkness into light. The sentence is 
pronounced. Antigone must go alive into the tomb. ‘The beautiful, 

godlike, masked figure speaks: 


Men of my land, you see me taking my last walk here, looking 
my last upon the sunshine. Never more. | 


She is standing now in the shadow of the great centre portal. She 
covers her face with her veil. Sorrow, and dread and ruin... . 
The elders of the city answer her: 


And yet in glory and with praise you pass to the secret places 
of the dead. Alone among mankind you go to the grave alive. 


There is a ghostly stirring of shadows in the darkness behind her. 


Her voice seems to come from a great distance: 
I have heard of the pitiful end of the stranger from Phrygia, 
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the daughter of Tantalus. . . . Most like to her, God brings me 
to my rest. 


She speaks from another world. She is already a memory. 
Cut off from friends, still living, I enter the caverned chambers 

of the dead. I who revered the right. 

The great doors close... . 

If we would recapture the mood of this drama today we must 
turn to the music of Bach or Brahms, or to the dancing of Isadora 
Duncan, or to the high words of Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address: 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. . . . The world will little note, 


nor long remember, what we say here; but it can never forget 
what they did here. 


We have a right to be made to feel in the theatre terror and awe 
and majesty and rapture. But we shall not find them in the theatre 
of 1927. They are not a part of our theatre any more. 

Let us imagine ourselves now at the Bankside Theatre in Lon- 
don, in the days of Queen Elizabeth. We know today just where 
this theatre stood and how large it was and how it looked. Let 
us go there. 

We are standing in the middle of a high circular building, open 
to the sky, with rows of balconies all around us, one above the other. 
At one end is the stage, a raised platform with entrances at either 
side and a space curtained off in the centre. Above this is a bal- 
cony and above this again a kind of tower, high up against the sky. 
The pit where we are standing is crowded and a little dangerous. 
Life is cheap here at the Bankside Theatre. . . . It begins to get 
dark. Lanterns and torches are lighted. A trumpet calls. We 
quiet down. High up on the platform a sentry moves— 

Who’s there? 
Nay, stand, and unfold yourself. 
We are at Elsinore. We are listening to the tragedy of Hamlet. 

Horatio arrives with Marcellus. A bell strikes. The Ghost 
appears. 
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Nowadays, in 1927, we don’t believe in ghosts any more. Or 
at least we say we don’t. But not so very many generations ago our 
own ancestors were burning witches for trafficking with the spirits 
of the dead. And I observe that when we are out in the desert, 
away from home, at night, sitting around a camp-fire, everyone has 
a mighty good ghost-story up his sleeve. And he always swears it 
is a true story, too. At any rate, here, in the Bankside Theatre, we 
do believe, and we are shaken with terror and pity at the sight of 
this thing out of hell. And now there is a flourish of trumpets and 
drums. The curtains part. The King and Queen enter in their 
glistering apparel, in the midst of their retinue—the councillors, the 
Swiss guards in bright armor, the ladies-in-waiting, the whole court 
of Denmark—proud, splendid, unimaginably rich in the glare of 
the torches. Nowadays royalty doesn’t mean much in our lives. 
Kings and queens are curiosities, something to read about in the 
newspapers along with some movie sheba’s latest marriage. But at 
the Bankside, Claudius and Gertrude are literally “hedged with 
divinity.” This very morning Queen Elizabeth herself held an 
audience and laid her hands on us for “king’s evil,” and this very 
afternoon we saw her go by on the Thames in her gilded barge— 
Elizabeth, Gloriana, Belphoebe, Star of the Sea. We know what 
royalty is. We have seen it. We know what great ladies and gen- 
tlemen are. We have seen them. Kings and Queens and Princes 
are all real to us; and we feel for this delicate wayward prince 
Hamlet, standing there in his black, the same thrill of affectionate 
awe that a modern audience might feel for a man who combined in : 
one person the qualities of Jack Gilbert, Slim Lindbergh, and the 
Prince of Wales. 

What a storm of energy there is in this play! How swiftly it 
moves! What a rush and whirl! Now on the forestage, now on 
the balcony, now behind the arras, now high up on the platform. 
And how these players perform it! They are trained entertainers— 
singers, dancers, clowns—actors. ‘Tomorrow they will do The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and the next day Christopher Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine and after that 4 Midsummer Night's Dream or 
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Troilus and Cressida. They have acted these “hits,” (for that is 
what they are, the “hits” of their day) all over England, all over 
Europe. Sometimes they play before kings and queens, sometimes 
they play in stable-yards, before audiences of ploughboys and truck- 
drivers and sailors. They know the ways of courts and they know 
what it is to go hungry. They have learned their profession in a 
hard school of experience. 

These Elizabethan actors know how to speak poetry. Hear their 
voices ring out in the tremendous phrases. Nowadays if we want 
to hear a good voice on the stage, we must go to opera. We do not 
expect to find one in the theatre. Music is no longer an integral 
part of drama. Our dramatists write for the eye, for the mind. 
But Shakespeare wrote for the ear. The soliloquy, “To be or not to 
be,” is nothing more nor less than a great spoken aria. Turn to this 
play and read it once for the music alone. 

So the drama goes on—the play, the murder, the cioset-scene, the 
mad scene, the duel . . . mounting to its majestical end. Hamlet’s 
body is borne to the platform. The last peal of ordnance is shot off. 

The rest is silence. . . . 

And now the players are gone. What a strange thrill an empty 
theatre gives us! What echoes it carries, and what memories! 
Here was a dream, a high, swift, passionate, terrible dream. We 
have been brought face to face with the majesty and splendor of 
destiny. Goethe once said: 


Perhaps all the sins and energies of the world are only the 
world’s flight from an infinite blinding beam. 


In the early days of the 18th century an English playwright 
named William Congreve wrote a comedy which he called Love 
for Love. Let us go to London to see this play. 

We are in a great hall lighted by crystal chandeliers. How did 
the drama get indoors? Nobody seems to know. The thing that is 
going to happen in this playhouse is neither religious ritual nor 
great popular art. There is a feeling of privacy here. A curtain 
covers one end of the room. A curtain. . . .? What is behind it? 
Something intimate, something personal, something . . . a little in- 
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discreet? perhaps. . . . Congreve will tell us. A servant trims the 
candles that burn in a row at the foot of the curtain. There is a 
preluding of fiddles. The curtain is lifted. We look at a room 
that is not a real room, but a kind of thin, delicate, exaggerated 
echo of a room, all painted on screens of canvas. The actors enter, 
each one bowing to the audience. They look like nothing human, 
like nothing ever seen on this earth. The ladies’ cheeks are rouged 
with a high hectic red. They wear frail iridescent dresses of silk 
and lace. They are loaded with jewels. They carry masks and fans. 
The men wear periwigs and rapiers. Their calves are well-turned. 
Their heels click on the polished floors. Their hands are covered 
with long lace ruffles and they glitter with diamonds. The sense of 
luxury has come into the theatre. The players float and waver in 
the warm air that streams up from the tapers, like butterflies, like 
ephemera, born to shine a moment for our pleasure, for our 
humcur, for our distinguished indulgence. Et puis—bonsoir! 
Life? Don’t come too near it! Life is just something that effer- 
vesces for a moment and goes flat. Life is an assumption, a nuance, 
a fantasy, a gesture, a gleam, a flicker ... rouge... blood... 
ashes. . . . Love? Whoever said there was such a thing as love in 
the world? He lied. But while we are here we will keep up the 
show. And a brave show it is, a dazzling show. Distinguished 
manners, effrontery, phrases like fireworks. . . . The exquisite fop, 
Tattle, is speaking: 
It was impossible, madam, for me to imagine, that a person 
of your ladyship’s wit and gallantry could have so long received 
the passionate addresses of the accomplished Valentine, and yet 
remain insensible; therefore you will pardon me, if, from a just 


weight of his merit with your ladyship’s good judgment, I 
formed the balance of a reciprocal affection. 


Pure music. .. . 

There is a remarkable actress in London now, Miss Edith Evans, 
who can speak lines like these with the precision and variety of a 
Heifetz. It is a very special pleasure to listen to her, and you have 
only to hear her go through an act of The Beaux’ Stratagem to 
realize that she has perfected an art of musical speaking that is 
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Though the Dallas Little Theatre did not enter the New York Little Theatre 
Tournament this year, it has by no means been idle at home. In addition to 
the new theatre school which it sponsored, the Little Theatre played host to a 
Texas State Tournament and Little Theatre Conference in which the first prize 
was awarded to the Denison Little Theatre, the second to the Dramatic Club 
of Abilene Christian College, the third to the Workshop of San Antonio. The 
prize for the best unpublished play went to James H. Parke of the Curtain Club, 
University of Texas, for His Inheritance. Moreover, the Dallas Little Theatre, 
under the direction of Oliver Hinsdell, made a fresh production each month, 
offering their audiences such plays as Hedda Gabler, Merton of the Movies, 
Aren't We All?, The Beggar's Opera and a revival of Rip Van Winkle. Also 
included in the program were O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon (above), Elwin Bart- 
lett playing Robert to Horace McCoy’s Andy, and Mrs. Partridge Presents (be- 
low). Settings for both productions were designed by Lester Lanz. 















In the beautifully equipped University Theatre at Yale, Professor George Pierce Baker 
has both a large and a small stage on which to make his experimental productions 
of plays written by the students in his playwriting courses. The small stage downstairs, 
fitted out with a plaster-dome, is used for the less ambitious “try-out’’ productions, 
while the regular theatre is devoted to more elaborate public performances. During 
the past year these plays have included Boyd Smith’s The Patriarch (which John 
Golden bought), Lemist Esler’s Machiavelli, directed by Hubert Osborne, (bought for 
professional production by William Brady), and Leila Wade’s Lazy. The last production 
of the year was Pekin Politics, a highly experimental and many-scened drama of contem- 
porary China by J. Wong Quincey of Pekin, one of the students. The settings (above) 
were designed by Harold F. Helvenston and the costumes by Charles Allen Bernstein. 
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almost unknown in our day. When a playwright begins to awaken 
the music that lies in the spoken word, and when an actor begins to 
give this music its value, a new theatre springs into being. 

Plot? Oh, yes, to be sure, there is a plot. But if it should ever 
chance to obtrude itself too much, someone on the stage will cry 
out, “Come, I have a song for you, and I see one in the next room 
who will sing it.” 

And then Congreve will carelessly toss us an incomparable lyric 
like this: 

I tell thee, Charmian, could I time retrieve, 


And once again begin to love and live, 
To you I should my earliest offering give; 


I know my eyes would lead my heart to you, 
And I should all my vows and hopes renew; 
But to be plain, I never would be true. 


For by our weak and weary truth I find 
Love hates to center in a point assigned, 
But runs with joy the circle of the mind: 


Then never let us chain what should be free, 
But for relief of either sex agree: 
Since women love to change, and so do we. 


There is a moral lesson in this play, too. Certainly, there is a 
moral lesson. Virtue triumphs in the end, as virtue should. But 
we shall not take it too seriously. It is all a part of the graceful 
ephemeral dance. . . . The epilogue is spoken. The players bow 
themselves out in a minuet. We shall meet them a little later in the 
evening at one of the fashionable chocolate-houses. As for living, 
our servants can do that for us, a Frenchman said, a century and a 
half later. 

Somewhere around 1840 a very strange thing happens. A man 
named David Hill discovers how to make a thing he calls a photo- 
graph. It is a picture made on a sensitive plate of metal by rays of 
light; a picture of things exactly as they are. All art is profoundly 
influenced by this discovery. We all become fascinated by actu- 
ality. We want to see everything just as it is. We want people on 
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the stage to walk and talk just as they do off the stage. Soon 
afterward the first real Brussels carpet makes its appearance in the 
theatre. Scene-painting becomes realistic, acting becomes casual, 
dialogue is modelled after the speech of everyday life. Let us drop 
in at a performance of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler in the early 90’s. 

Tie curtain goes up. We are looking at a room. At first glance 
it seems just like a real room with one wall taken off. It is a taste- 
ful, agreeable room, furnished, just as a real room would be, with 
tables and chairs and sofas and bric-a-brac. We might have taken 
tea here this very afternoon. This room has been lived in. It has 
an atmosphere. We can tell what the people who live here are like. 
The room has taken on something of their quality, just as an old 
coat gets moulded to the person who wears it, and keeps the impress 
of his body afterward. See, there is General Gabler’s portrait in 
the room beyond, and there are his pistols on the old piano, and the 
room is filled with flowers, and over there is a stove with a fire in it. 

The play begins. How odd! Here is no solemn public ritual, no 
spoken opera, but a kind of betrayal. We are all eavesdroppers, 
peering through a keyhole, minding other people’s business. We 
look in at the private affairs of the Tesmans, and we listen to them 
with the same eager, shocked, excited interest with which we might 
read the details of some court-room revelation. We see a spoiled, 
hysterical woman, dressed in the latest fashions from Paris. She 
pokes fun at Aunt Julia’s bonnet. She pulls Mrs. Elvsted’s hair. 
She burns Lévborg’s manuscript. She is going to have a baby and 
she doesn’t want it. She plays the piano, and shoots herself. The 
characters talk like this: 


Well, well, then . . . my hat—? My overcoat—? Oh, in the 
hall—. I do hope I shan’t come too late, Hedda! Eh? . . . Oh, 
if you run—. 

And 

Mrs. Elvsted. . . . Oh, yes, Sheriff Elvsted’s wife. . . . Miss 
Rysing that was. . . . That girl with the irritating hair that she 
was always showing off. . . . An old flame of yours, someone 
told me... . 


It is all given to us, in the language of everyday life. Just like 
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a living picture. We might as well be listening to people on the 
street... . Little by little we become aware of a strange deep 
tragic play and interplay of motives behind the conventional sur- 
face. We are overcome by an inescapable sense of fatality. A kind 
of ancient terror spreads its shadow over the drama. The pistol- 
shot at the end is the finale of a great tragic symphony. 

And here we are back in 1927 again. Our theatre is concerned 
with Drama Leagues and the Little Theatre movement and movies 
and censorship and electric lights. Fashions change. In Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin little Eva’s father clasps her to his heart and murmurs: 


O Evangeline, rightly named? Thou art indeed an evangel to 
me! 


In Maurine Watkin’s Chicago, a sensational success of last season 

in New York, the show-girl heroine yells: 
You goddamned louse! 

and drops her man with a pearl-handled revolver. We are not 
living in the Stone Age any more, nor the time of the Renaissance, 
nor the time of the Restoration, nor in the Mauve Decade. ‘These 
are the days of the Ford and the radio and the comic strip and the 
Vitaphone and halitosis and Wampus Babies. We have to work in 
the theatre of our own time with the tools of our own time... . I 
will tell you now why I have made these images of the theatre of 
other days. In all these dramas of the past there is a dream—an 
excitement, a high, rare mood, a conception of greatness. If you 
are to create in the theatre, you must bring back this mood, this 
excitement, this dream. The plain truth is that life has become so 
crowded, so hurried, so commonplace, so ordinary, that we have 
lost the artist’s approach to art. Without this, we are nothing. 
With this, everything is possible. Here it is, in these old dramas. 
See it. Learn it. Bring into the theatre a vision of what the theatre 
might be. There is no other way. Indeed, there is no other way. 
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WHERE SHALL WE PUT 
THE DESK? 


By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


NCE in reading Lockhart I came on a letter of Sir Walter 
C)s« to a dramatist in London. This letter was sent from 

Abbotsford and it lamented that writers did not sprout 
in groves like beeches from a common soil. Scott, perhaps, had 
stood beside the Tweed and, as he listened to the wind, he took 
the sound to be that exchanging gossip of their craft whereby each 
tree counselled with a neighbor to its better growth. Scott might 
have added that rubber-workers flock to Akron, breakfast cooks 
to Battle Creek, and that every city huddles its products into dis- 
tricts for sharper profit. As for writers, Scott might have hit 
on Grub Street. 

New York is today the writers’ point of gathering for America. 
I myself once lived in Greenwich Village and from my window 
I looked into authors’ rooms across the way. I saw how busily 
another of my trade clicked his keys and threw aside his com- 
pleted sheets. When he sucked his pencil, there was comfort 
that he matched my own stupidity. Sometimes I saw him at the 
door with wallet in hand, and then I knew that his belabored hero 
had escaped at last triumphant from a final page and that the bulky 
package was out for sale. 

New York is the Grub Street of America—its Little Britain. 
It is in its degree the Mermaid Tavern, the Cheshire Cheese, the 
Temple, the coffee-houses of Covent Garden—those haunts where 
once in older times writers rubbed their wits for a random spark, 
patched their ragged thought with theft from a pot-companion. 
In New York sonnets poke their ancient elbows against free verse. 
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Melody and dissonance may quarrel as friends. A brain that is 
sucked and dry may catch a hint for tomorrow’s use. A hero lost 
beyond recovery will find release when stomach and brain are fed 
together. And nothing dispels fatigue so quickly as good talk. It 
is a field of pleasant warfare where even the vanquished take a 
profit. 

And so New York has its use—and other colonies as well. I 
remember, once, at Monhegan off the coast of Maine where painters 
try their brush upon the sea, with what competition each canvas of 
the day displayed itself at night. The salon was the top of the 
hotel’s piano and the mantelpiece swept clear of frightful vase. 
Any excellence drew out applause. Each evening had its failure 
and that discontent which is the spur of honest work. One of 
these novices at Monhegan counted cash. At home his brushes 
were but playthings in contempt, but he was king at Monhegan’s 
salon of the lonely ocean. 

And if a man shall adopt the apprenticeship of writing in a town 
that devotes itself to iron and coal, he has days of disillusion be- 
cause his work seems trivial. It requires courage in circumstance 
where success is judged in tonnage and in numbers, for if a dream 
be thrown upon the scale of commerce no weight is small enough 
to hold it level. One must work with curtain down. He must 
display the pretense of a major occupation to shield the ambition 
of his heart. Every man about him seems bent to a mighty task 
that moves in the trade routes of the world. One builds a bridge. 
Another loans vast sums and is glib with millions. In such a 
tempest of success how shall the airy fabric of a thought endure! 

In association, writers blow upon another’s fire to cheer the 
smoky flame. I remember reading of Stevenson’s youth at Fontaine- 
bleau, and how the hard world was excluded by adulation. The 
projects of kings and politicians stood far off, pale beside the hot 
rhetoric which filled his days. His art was in tender leaf and 
needed shelter. 

There is also a stimulus in crowded streets, in windows glittering 
with the produce of the world, in buildings that scheme of profit 
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and adventure. Drama jostles in the subway. A thousand plots 
bump elbows at the curb. The din of horn and wheel, of outcry 
and alarm, of sodden step and feet which tread the yellow path of 
pleasure—all these mingle to the mighty music of mankind. If life 
be the pigment of a writer’s brush, here are colors undreamed in 
lonely places. 

And New York is, also, the general market. There is advantage 
for a livelihood when purchasers are near. The taste of each may 
be studied, and one may learn which desk his wares will fit. Rejec- 
tion may be averted, and that disappointment which dulls the pen 
through failure. Or a writer may pick up points of policy. A 
centenary may be marked for feature; and the writer, catching the 
hint betimes, may turn his pen to profit. 

Consignments will go by preference to those who are near. By 
acquaintance, manuscripts, untampered by first readers, may be 
sent to the top direct. Or, because of a huge success, some new 
fashion will arise and the market will be eager to catch an echo 
of its profits. A few weeks after Main Street caught the country 
every newsstand from Katahdin to Tia Juana flared with the gaudy 
jackets of village life. Time is short, lest in delay a sheepish 
public lose its interest; and so a hint will circulate the Village, to 
be stale as cheese when it leaves the island. Alertness is taught, 
and dreaming indolence roused to action. Competition is a give 
and take, a rough-and-tumble. And if any man blows big the bub- 
ble of his reputation, a hundred pipes are dipped in emulation. 
New York seems to disprove the adage that he travels the fastest 
who travels alone. 

Nor is success proclaimed except by recognition of the capital. 
It is New York that tests the country’s wares. Unless it nods ap- 
proval, talent beyond the river is provincial. By general consent 
we have set the great city on a pedestal. Our flattery has fed its 
scorn, until an island thinks itself the continent. Residence in New 
York is the first step toward reputation; for its fame, like smoke 
from a sooty chimney, falls thickest near the stack. 

But if residence in New York holds advantage for the novice 
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who needs protection from indifference, for those who work in let- 
ters for a livelihood, for those whose best stimulus is the noisy mul- 
titude, for those, lastly, who seek the tongue of fame; it holds dis- 
advantage for those writers whose temper is less competitive, whose 
desire thrives best in meditation, whose ambition is toward that 
inner relation of himself which may be the finer art. 

New York differs from the London of Shakespeare or Queen 
Anne, from the London and Paris of today. The genius of Amer- 
ica lies in trade and manufacture. To the production and market- 
ing of goods there has been applied a shrewdness that places com- 
merce in the field of science. Our best-trained intelligence—except 
for a sprinkling in law and medicine—our best effort builds ma- 
chines and sells their product. It practices for economy of labor 
and it tries for speed. Time and space are judged man’s chief ene- 
mies, and their destruction is the prayer of progress. The flying 
wheel of manufacture and of transit is our largest boast. We ac- 
claim democracy in government, but trade is the despot of our lives. 

Progress has given birth to twins—mass production and adver- 
tising—and its former nursery is neglected. What was once known 
as puffing and held in disrepute has come to be one of our largest 
industries. In the London of Queen Anne these questions of distri- 
bution were of small importance. Business itself was secondary, 
and was held to soil the fingers of a gentleman. So when literature 
flocked to London and the coffee houses of Covent Garden, its con- 
tact with trade was incidental. Nor was writing a trade. The best- 
remembered writers were amateurs. Many of them held easy office 
in the government—red tape was invented for their benefit—and for 
a competence they exchanged a morning hour when genius still lay 
asleep. Writing, except for the hacks who toiled in attics toward 
oblivion, was a vivid avocation. But in New York literature 
sits obsequient in the shadow of mass production, and it takes 
contamination. 

New York is the market, and it must lay out wares that are in 
style. Even when it seems to direct our taste, it turns its ear to the 
tramp of feet to be sure that the procession of a million people fol- 
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lows to its noisy band. Its very circumstance, that makes for a quick 
success, may turn a man from the lonely horizon that marks a 
genius. 

New York dictates by what road a man must travel. It is scornful 
of one who refuses the highroad and takes to the meadows of an in- 
clination. Its argument is money and numbers. Why turn against a 
stream that bears one on easy current to success? Its attitude is that 
of a milliner who displays hats. For any given season a style is 
fixed—a basket now without a handle which rests upon the nose. 
We have seen a dozen fashions rise and fall—the cloak-and-dagger 
sort, the traffic of white slaves, the romance of open spaces, the sor- 
did tale of villages, desert lust, the protest of flaming youth. Mau- 
rice Hewlett was swept to his disadvantage into the flood of a mod- 
ern plot at the market’s changing whim. He died the last of the 
romanticists, scarcely mentioned. And so, rubbish in fashion is ac- 
cepted; merit is rejected if it be out of style. It is a question of 
category, determined by external qualities. To the problem of out- 
put are fetched up accountants and auditors, and literature rests on 
a balance sheet. When New York shops for wares, it trains its in- 
fluence on the writers at its disposal to turn them to its purpose. If 
this persuasion lies toward a writer’s inclination and his ability, not 
much harm is done. But often he is sold to mediocrity. 

These powerful buyers, with but a few exceptions, want clean 
wares rather than salacious—successful salesmanship, promotion, 
getting a bank account with a bit of love thrown in. They are de- 
scended from the honest apprentice who did not run away to sea, 
but slept under the counter, took down the shutters, and married at 
last his master’s daughter, to be happy ever after. They must hit the 
level of mediocrity. They must not be so excellent as to chill the 
lazy million, or so void of merit as to sicken a common understand- 
ing. They must cater to the average man in order that sales will 
run big. So the vicious circle is complete, and the longest guns are 
not allied with beauty, or depth of thought, or with originality or 
strength. A writer who shows signs of popularity must be of stout 
courage in the sharp barrage of Mr. H , of strong valor when 
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A. E. Arnold 


Zintsmaster 


Gilmor Brown, director of the Pasadena Community Playhouse, who was last 
year awarded the Arthur Noble Medal as the citizen of most service to the com- 
munity, has upheld his record this year, following a series of American plays, 
which ranged from The Contrast to The Show-Off, with Cyrano de Bergeraa, 
(above) one of the most ambitious productions that this California theatre has 
ever made. Costumes and settings were designed by art students in the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles and executed in the Playhouse’s own shops by 
volunteer workers. The production, with one hundred and fifty players, including 
both professionals and amateurs, ran for two weeks to an enthusiastic public. Be- 
low, Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice as designed and directed by Lester Raines at the 
University of Minnesota, during the summer of 1926. ‘The very active summer 
session of the University is, this year, under the direction of Ottilie Seyboldt, with 
a schedule which includes The Importance of Being Earnest, He Who Gets 
Slapped, Mrs. Partridge Presents, Gods of the Mountain. 
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No play is too difficult for a high school director who is a real drama “fan,” nor 

can the limitations of any assembly-room stage dampen his enthusiasm. Above is 
Charles S. Brooks’ Luca Sarto set simply but with dignity by the use of curtains, 
significant properties and a few movable set pieces, on the long shallow stage of 

the New Jersey State Normal School, at Trenton, under the enterprising and 

creative direction of Effie Georgina Kuhn. 
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Big Bertha booms on Saturday from Philadelphia. We slight fel- 
lows laugh at scars, for we have never felt a wound. 

If we shift our phrase from printed page to billboard, our indict- 
ment serves the theatre. And the artist shares the playwright’s dan- 
ger. Painters were once the hirelings of a despot to decorate his 
palace walls. But in our present more exacting feudalism they play 
serf to Goodrich and his rubber tires. 

Such compulsion is not, of course, confined to the resident of 
Manhattan. A man may be a hack anywhere, but if he lives far 
from the market he is less likely to feel its influence. He will meet 
rejection through a longer term, and yet he will be free. Nor is it 
unlikely, inasmuch as Americans have notoriously a need of better 
craftsmanship, that a long school of rejection is what they most re- 
quire. Writers need the birch and stool. It is well if their fame 
shall ripen slowly. 

To New York flock writers from uncongenial villages, filled with 
rosy hopes. But they have little to write about. Some of them 
repair their ignorance by sampling life—too often a hazardous path 
beyond the border of convention. Some of them, again, write only 
on the impulse of inspiration and so idle through lazy months. 
Except for their complaisance, rejection would drive them to a 
better livelihood. And the ranks of writers are too full. A shrewd 
selection at the top would yield a better output. 

Only a few of these novices persevere in the direction of their 
ideal. There is value, of course, in the excitement of New York. 
It is training such as a newspaper gives. It teaches adaptability and 
speed. Yet one may stay in its influence until a fever races in the 
blood and the finer tissues are burned away. Glibness of expression 
will drive out those deeper qualities which lie at the heart of 
literature. 

New York accepts too seriously the country’s tribute. Its favored 
authors gather at little tables with thought that their horizon 
marks the universe. ‘They believe they create opinion, when 
they do but pass an echo around the board. They pat one 
another too sweetly with commendation. And when every 
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back needs scratching, here is a circle that makes it handy. 

And now we find other disadvantage if too many writers seek 
New York. A man writes best of an environment of long acquaint- 
ance. His subject and his characters in the main must come from 
home. The merit of our American literature should be a diversity 
to equal our width of border. Variety of race and inheritance, 
a range of unlike circumstance, require writers accustomed to 
each condition. It is not that a writer should always stay 
at home. But he should not crowd into Greenwich Village, where 
his peculiar vision will be leveled to the common eye. 

Writing deals with all phases of life. It is the narrowness of 
writers, as with musicians, which makes them run together. It is 
for comfort rather than advantage. It is the novice only who de- 
plores his stupid circumstance. Were his own sympathies broader 
he would find incitement in any gathering. And let that same nov- 
ice consider that if a dozen writers come to borrow, there may 
be none who lend. He may find himself, as it were, in that pros- 
perous society where everyone made a living by taking in his 
neighbor’s wash. 

Consignments are slavery. Nor should one be envied who is 
forced to the echo of a huge success. Nor am I am envious of a 
writer who feels the necessity of breaking his own record. One 
may honestly prefer a competence of fame. He will snap his fin- 
gers at the groaning presses, and write unchained. 

He should not crowd the market place. While his work goes 
forward he should not think of sales. He will write of things be- 
fore his door; or, at choice, invade the kingdom of his fancy. A 
finer vision will decline the noisy shout of buyers. 

Freedom is the essence of good writing. Its better product lies 
in the spirit of the amateur. Happiness, we are told, is the sense 
of steady progress toward a worthy accomplishment. There is in 
this no hint of mass production, of sales that top a million. 
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The Cornell University Theatre is in Willard Straight Hall, of which Delano 
and Aldrich were the architects. The building, whose pleasing auditorium, 
(with murals by Hewlett and Hewlett,) is shown here, has greatly facilitated 
Professor A. M. Drummond’s busy production program. During the past 
season, the eighteenth since the Cornell Dramatic Club was organized under 
the Department of Public Speaking and the fifteenth since Professor Drum- 
mond undertook its direction, the Club played eight major productions 
and thirty-six one-act plays, totalling fifty-one public performances and two 
successful Saturday matinees. Approximately three hundred and fifty under- 
graduates from all colleges in the university shared in this program, gaining 
both theoretical and practical training in the various branches of the theatre. 
The eight major productions included Pirandello’s Right You Are, bills ot 
Lord Dunsany and Miracle Plays, 4 Midsummer Night's Dream and The 
Critic, both in and out of modern dress. In the view of the theatre above 
the stage is set for Seven Keys to Baldpate, in which the setting used was a 
scale reproduction of the original setting in the first New York production. 























“It is extremely interesting,” wrote Eugene O’Neill to Roi L. Morin, the 
designer of the setting for J/e when this grim play was produced by the 
Portland Playcrafters. ‘In fact, I think it the best set for J/e I have 
ever seen.” Below, a scene from Liliom, mounted by Albert R. Lovejoy 
at the University of Washington, on a combination setting, designed and 
executed by the Theatre Workshop. The University School of the Theatre 
includes over four hundred students, under Mr. Lovejoy’s direction. 











DRAMATIC TRAILS OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


By ALICE HENSON ERNST 


ET us posit geographical boundaries for the moment and begin 
by distinguishing the real Northwest, whose dramatic out- 
lines we attempt to slash out from the “movie west,” which 

resides nowhere but in the fevered imaginations of wide-eyed fans 
the world over. True, scattered remnants of a bygone frontier West 
may here and there be found, even now, by patient search through 
isolated mountain and plain regions. But, among those cosmopolites 
who have two seaboards to their credit, it is by now a matter of 
common knowledge that if the frontier West is to be found anywhere 
in America, it is not, at least, along the Pacific coast, where the cross- 
roads of travel keep the pattern of life in constant flux. And even 
inland, Custer and Buffalo Bill are long since dead. So that if we 
run our surveyor’s tape around the four states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana (with Alaska left out for the present in- 
stance) as the dramatic territory of the real Northwest, we shall 
perhaps have enough to keep us busy, leaving the domain of the 
buffalo and the tomahawk to the silver screen. 

It is by now conceded that the theatre history of America, like 
its literary history, is largely a matter of sections. Thus far, at least, 
sectionalism in the theatre as well as in literature must be assumed, 
to understand, even remotely, the inward growth of so vast a body. 
In New England, the South, the Middle West, the short story writer 
and the novelist have long since explored the way with all sorts of 
experimental sketches, both of character and landscape. The drama- 
tist, more detached, more synthetic, comes later, casting out much 
detail; choosing only the most significant content in his final evalua- 
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tion of the scene. It is logical, for example, that Eugene O’Neill 
with his Beyond the Horizon and Desire Under the Elms should be 
antedated by Mary Wilkins Freeman’s drab studies of New Eng- 
land life and by the stern bleakness of Edith Wharton’s Ethan 
Frome. The tale of New England’s awakening into dramatic life, 
so far as production is concerned, through the two focal points of 
the little Provincetown shore theatre and that widely different pio- 
neer, Professor Baker’s “47 Workshop” at Harvard, is too familiar 
to serve as anything but a needed illustration. The South, with its 
lank mountain folk and its intriguing negro themes, is just now draw- 
ing itself into a well-defined dramatic entity, which, through Pro- 
fessor Koch’s Carolina Playmakers, finds a voice in Paul Green and 
in other scattered independents. Texas and the Southwest, centering 
about the Dallas Little Theatre, invites interested question as to its 
next work. The Wisconsin group, Zona Gale, William Ellery 
Leonard, with their associated producing players, much earlier dif- 
ferentiated itself sufficiently to make a definite mark on dramatic 
history. Granted, without argument, that all roads in the theatre 
world lead finally to Broadway, may it perhaps be allowed, good- 
naturedly, that a few fairly well macadamized avenues have been 
laid in other sections of the East? . . . Roads, strangely, have such 
a way of ending where people want to go. 

As to the “real” West, to which with a large gesture is usually 
assigned that whole territory lying beyond the Mississippi, Thomas 
H. Dickinson, in his very readable book, Playwrights of the New 
American Theatre, appearing two years ago, said: 

“In general it may be said that the West has not been treated 
in drama because the field is too great. Not until it has been 
shredded into its parts will the West bring forth great plays; and 
these plays will not concern the great West as such, but New 
Mexico, California, the mountains or the plains.” 
A true statement. So true that undoubtedly this “shredding into its 
parts” has been taking place for years past; and will likely, unless 
the signs fail, continue even more rapidly—if one may be permitted 
to underwrite a prophecy. 
California, for example, usually included in “the West,” has, with 
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her own background of tradition, history and culture drawn from 
an old Spanish regime submerged beneath gold rush pioneers, quite 
definitely shredded off into a separate entity so far as its artistic 
expression is concerned. In its literary revival, Robinson Jeffers, 
the late George Sterling and others figure. Recently, as to plays, 
Mary Austin, Dan Totheroh, Sidney Howard, Martin Flavin come 
instantly to mind. As to producing centers, Carmel, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara are very rapidly making theatre history—a quite different 
history and tradition from the region just to the north, easily distin- 
guished as the Pacific Northwest. 

Here, out in the tall tree country—and the “tall tale” country— 
in those four states hemmed in between the Rockies and the ocean 
beyond, far from the glitter of Broadway, events have moved on 
during the score of years; with no particular fanfare, and with noth- 
ing perhaps that needed such; merely the gradual transition of a raw 
frontier into a well-peopled section, bound by common industries, 
by a robust vigor of mind, and by a fast-vanishing pioneer past. 

The theatre history of the Northwest during this adolescent period 
is brief enough when simmered down. It is the tale of a few centers 
of effort. Perhaps it is a sign of quite normal growth that its history 
is not unlike that of older sections. As in New England, the South, 
the Southwest, the dramatic life of the region focuses, as to experi- 
ment, about the universities and a very few “little” theatres. 

Beginning, by virtue of chronology, with Oregon, where the tide 
of early settlers halted their wagons at the end of the trail, there 
may still be found the results of a longer settlement. Stopping at 
this first halt, many of these settlers left as a heritage to the generation 
now alive, not only their vigor, but, along with rare bits of old 
furniture from New England and the South, an inherent love of 
tradition, a certain appreciation of distinction in art. 

The University of Oregon, situated midway in the state, has en- 
joyed for years past a tradition of excellence in its dramatic output 
that perhaps stems from this root of transplanted culture. Plays 
were produced early in the half century of the university’s life; often, 
in the old days out of doors, in a natural sylvan theatre on “the 
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Braes.” Here, in the hills above the town, ds You Like It, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and a Greek play or two lost none of their 
eternal witchery under blue western skies. The present Guild The- 
atre, opened under the regime of Fergus Reddie, who for many 
years directed its destiny, witnessed a most cosmopolitan range of 
plays. Mr. Reddie, himself an actor of distinction, played leads in 
Beau Brummel, Hassan, an arrangement of Peter Ibbetson, and Mr. 
Pim Passes By. Along with the growth of the university went expan- 
sions in its school of the theatre. 

In a trying period of transition, the achievement in dramatic pro- 
duction has not flagged. The present director, Florence E. Wilbur, 
a Cornell graduate, later an assistant of Maurice Browne, with a 
background of community service, has perhaps made a correspond- 
ing shift in emphasis. The Guild Theatre during the past two ) 
years has been wholly refurnished as to equipment, with new cur- 
tains, scenery, and an excellent lighting system. Recent outstanding 
productions have been those of Liliom (1926), with distinctly mod- 
ernistic interpretation and interesting effects in staging and lighting; 
Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, Arms and the Man, and a revival of 
The Contrast. High schools of the state compete here annually in 
a drama tournament in which one-act plays are entered. 

On the side of literary production, Oregon is not without a certain 
lustre. As past instructors of playwriting, for example, the uni- 
versity has numbered Ernest Sutherland Bates, well-known critic, 
and Clarence D. Thorpe, author of The Mind of John Keats. The 
present instructor, with the idea of giving adequate expression to the 
awakening consciousness of the region, has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of “native” themes and found audiences eager to welcome them. | 
Hardscrabble, by Mary Kessi; Paul Bunyan, by Pat Morrissette, 
a treatment of the gigantic lumberman’s adventures, in dramatic 
form; Spring Sluicing, a bit of harsh realism with an Alaskan back- 
ground, billed for early production—all “native” plays—scout the 
way into one of the most interesting dramatic trails of the Northwest. 

Portland, metropolis of the state, with a sincere appreciation of 
art and letters in any form, lends further force to a literary awaken- 
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ing. And here the spectacle of dramatic critics turning playwrights 
may be witnessed in the persons of George O’Neil, Dean Collins 
and Don Skene, critics and “colyumists” of the leading journals, 
who, with a play or two produced locally or accepted for later pro- 
duction elsewhere, seem to underscore the fact that the present 
dramatic mood of the Northwest is creative no less than critical. 

Until recently, Portland was perhaps better known for her achieve- 
ment in music than in drama. The two producing groups of the city, 
the Portland Playcrafters and the Art Theatre Players, which may 
be termed “community” and “experimental” in turn, now present 
admirable examples of stagecraft and acting. The Playcrafters, the 
senior of these groups in organization, which combines several earlier 
units, amateur and semi-professional, is under the leadership of Doris 
Smith, who also directs annually The Rose Festival Pageant, a tradi- 
tion of Portland, the so-called “Rose City.” During past years, its 
members have presented various commendable performances. In 
addition, an annual production of one-act plays by Oregon writers 
is sponsored to foster the creative resources of the region. 

The Art Theatre Players of Portland, under the competent direc- 
tion of Mrs. Bess Whitcomb, have reached a high level of achieve- 
ment. Outstanding productions of past seasons have been Captain 
Applejack, Belinda, Mary Rose, The Dover Road, and Ice-Bound, 
the last repeated in a downtown theatre. This group has also suc- 
ceeded in working out a very practical basis of operation which, with 
the backing of influential citizens, will probably carry them far in 
their avowed purpose of a permanent little theatre for Portland. 

Washington, to the north, exhibits enough variation upon a some- 
what similar background to provoke interest. Swept by keen winds 
from sea and mountain, less restrained, more buoyant in spirit, the 
problems here arise from too sudden expansion. At the University 
of Washington, in Seattle, a growth by leaps and bounds has, within 
a few years, placed its enrolment beyond that of Harvard and many 
older institutions, so that the dramatic concern is here not so much 
with a “little” theatre as with a very big one. The school of the 
theatre, with some four hundred students cared for by five instruc- 
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tors, performs its plays not in the intimate atmosphere of the usual 
little theatre but in Meany Hall, a remodeled auditorium seating 
above 1,900 persons. Working upon this somewhat large canvas, the 
director, Mr. Albert Lovejoy, has produced, among others, such plays 
as The Hairy Ape, The Beggar on Horseback and Galsworthy’s 
Justice with striking effect and marked originality of stage design— 
aided, no doubt, by unusual lighting equipment. The productions of 
Mr. Lovejoy exhibit a quiet intelligence and sincerity, also present 
in his own acting. An adequate theatre workshop supplements spe- 
cialized courses in make-up, stage design and arts of the theatre; and, 
by an arrangement with a local stock company, students fill in roles 
directly upon the professional stage. A modern course is offered 
in the evolution of the motion picture with its relation to the theatre, 
illustrated by performances in a downtown theatre of such pictures 
as The Golem, Caligari, Siegfried, and Grass. Plans for the future 
are ambitious, including the possible presence of Whitford Kane 
as guest director; the performance of B. 4. B. A., Black Sheep, an 
unproduced American play controlled by the Theatre Guild, and 
now released for its first production; with others of like scope. 

In playwriting, Glenn Hughes, himself a producing playwright 
with a number of successful plays to his credit—among them Pier- 
rot’s Mother, Bottled in Bond, Red Carnations and a recent volume, 
New Plays for Mummers, has also published to date three volumes 
of student plays. ‘These aim at the amateur stage for colleges and 
high schools. Babette Plechner (Mrs. Glenn Hughes), a writer of 
verse, has published plays as well: Aladdin’s Wife, Bound for 
Mexico, and other comedies. 

In Seattle also, and coming perhaps first to mind in real achieve- 
ment of the Northwest, is located the Cornish School, a noteworthy 
experiment in theatre education based on the alliance of the arts of 
drama, music and dancing. Begun some twenty years ago as the 
result of the energy and vision of its founder, Miss Nellie Cornish, 
it has now, through formation of a foundation by interested patrons 
of art, become a civic institution. From here to cities throughout 
the whole Northwest are sent programs of music, pantomime, plays 
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and dancing chosen from the work of its 1,500 students. Among 
the past guest-teachers who have helped to build its fabric are 
Adolph Bolm, Sergei Klibansky, Maurice Browne, Ellen Van Volk- 
enburg, Sam Hume, Rudolf Schaeffer , Moroni Olsen, Mordecai 
Gorelik and many others. Its students, scattered through New York 
theatres and elsewhere in the art world, include Josephine Hutchin- 
son, of the Civic Repertory Theatre; George Hoag, at the Neighbor- 
hood; George Browne, Provincetown; Richard Odlin, puppeteer 
with Tony Sarg; Margaret Pettit, dancer; Portia Grafton, with Rio 
Rita; Evangeline Edwards, soloist for The Vagabond King; Arvil 
Avery and Clara Ford, with their own companies on Keith’s Cir- 
cuit, from a lengthy list of those who have made places for themselves. 
At the Cornish took place in its pioneer days the experiments of 
Maurice Browne and Ellen Van Volkenburg when they came from 
the Chicago Little Theatre at its closing with the outbreak of the 
world war. And here, in 1921, was given the first performance in 
any English-speaking country of Paul Claudel’s The Tidings 
Brought to Mary, some years later produced by the Theatre Guild 
in New York. Mr. Faust, by Arthur Davison Ficke, afterwards 
given at the Provincetown, was first performed on the Pacific coast 
by Mr. and Mrs. Browne in an interesting series of first productions. 
Mrs. Browne (Ellen Van Volkenburg) has continued the work of 
production at the Cornish during recent summers, presenting in 1925 
Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice, and in 1926, The Trojan Women, of 
Euripides, performances of rare beauty. The far-reaching sincerity 
of Miss Van Volkenburg’s acting, in such roles as Hecuba, Medea, 
Violane, and Nora in Ibsen’s 4 Doll’s House, is no less worthy of 
mention than her power as a director. She also gave during winter 
seasons of the same two years, Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca 
and The Cassilis Engagement, by St. John Hankin, at the Tacoma 
Little Theatre, for the Drama League of that city—a new “little 
theatre” group which is both progressive and well organized. 
Present directors at the Cornish are Mr. and Mrs. Burton James, 
who, working together, have produced during the two last seasons 
with brilliant finish Pinero’s Enchanted Cottage, Man and Super- 
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man, Twelfth Night, Wappin’ Wharf, a colorful revival of Polly, 
together with a distinctive presentation of Ibsen’s The Wild Duck 
and plays of like calibre. The Cornish Follies, an annual revue not 
unlike the Grand Street variety, was also instituted. Mr. James in 
his productions manages to achieve for his audiences both artistic 
satisfaction and entertainment, with a versatility in acting that per- 
mits him to change rapidly from such parts as Hjalmar Ekdal in 
The Wild Duck to Pierrot in an American premiére of Korngold’s 
pantomime opera, The Snow Man. 

Idaho, a step farther inland, concentrates this year at its university 
(Moscow) on the performance of a huge drama-pageant. The Light 
on the Mountains, written by Talbot Jennings of the English depart- 
ment and produced by John Cushman, director of dramatics, with 
incidental music by David Nyvall, Jr., is a pageant, produced every 
four years by the student body, which depicts scenes in the pioneer 
history of the state, such as the war dances by the Nez Percé Indians, 
given by the warriors in person. In regular drama, T'welfth Night, 
adapted into modern English as part of a series of such experiments 
by Talbot Jennings, was also performed together with bills of origi- 
nal one-acts and other plays. 

Montana, the last of the four states of the Northwest, is a vast 
territory to be crowded into a paragraph. Again it centers, as to 
drama, about its stimulating university, situated at Missoula. Here 
Carl Glick, the director who is himself a producing playwright, has 
set into motion many lines of activity. A new little theatre on the 
campus, the first in the state, seating 300 guests, was opened and 
officially dedicated November 24-25-26 past with the performance 
of Porter Emerson Browne’s The Bad Man. Last season’s reper- 
tory of the Montana Masquers included Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pina- 
fore; Echegaray’s The World and His Wife; The Goose Hangs 
High by Lewis Beach and some original one-acts. A high school 
drama tournament has also been instituted here, and through Victrola 
concerts and radio play performances Mr. Glick succeeds in his aim 
of finding a state-wide audience for the theatre. 

Tying together the whole Northwest in a somewhat unique experi- 
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Wayne Albee, McBride Studio 


The Cornish School, Seattle, is an out- 
standing pioneer of the Little Theatre in 
the Northwest. Founded by Nellie Corn- 
ish twenty years ago, it is not only one of 
the most active but also one of the most 
advanced of the western organizations. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton James, directors 
of the winter term productions, have given 
the school two varied and colorful seasons. 
In their revival of Polly (above), that de- 
lightful sequel to The Beggar's Opera, 
Lois Hunt, Burton James and Madeline 
Darling show how completely they have 
adapted the lines of their bodies to the 
demands of period costumes and hence the 
carriage of other days. Below, a scene 
from the excellent production of Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women made by Ellen Van 
Volkenburg, summer director of the school. 











Dorian Studio 


The dramatic department of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, at Missoula, long 
struggled against the handicaps of a poorly 
equipped stage which was never exclusively 
its own. Recently, however, due to the 
energy and foresight of Carl Glick, the 
present director of the Montana Masquers, 
it has acquired a comfortable and complete 
Little Theatre which belongs entirely to 
the dramatic department and is in active 
use all the year round. Above, the setting 
for the first act of José Echegaray’s The 
World and His Wife, as produced by Mr. 


Glick; below, a corner of the auditorium. 
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ment, the Moroni Olsen Players, “the first circuit repertory company 
in the Northwest,” covers much of the territory between the Rocky 
Mountains and the coast, presenting to towns not always visited by 
road shows such plays as Pygmalion, Jane Clegg, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Dear Brutus, Beyond the Horizon and Outward Bound. 
Beginning over a grocery store in Ogden, Utah, in a loft heated by 
two coal stoves, the company, in its five years of life, has long since 
passed the experimental stage and is now firmly established in its 
circuit, covering the five states of Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
and Wyoming, playing in more than sixty towns. In the past year, 
a two months’ season at the Century Club Theatre in Seattle was 
added, presenting a repertory of John Gabriel Borkman, The Pigeon, 
Dear Brutus and Outward Bound. The company is professional 
and is headed by Moroni Olsen and Janet Young, who are known to 
New York and other audiences through their appearances with 
Margaret Anglin, in Medea, Iphigenia, and varied bills elsewhere. 

Though the road show is scarcer these days than it once was, not 
even the expense of transporting companies across continent, with 
few stops between long jumps, weeds out all the good things, as 
George Arliss in Old English, Mrs. Fiske in The Rivals, Jane Cowl’s 
Romeo and Juliet, and What Price Glory? bear witness. The Cradle 
Snatchers, Rain, and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes flourish here as else- 
where and find in the West “good show towns,” to quote the players— 
along with naive and unexpected reversals of the theatre judgment 
of more sophisticated centers, that sometimes spell disaster. It is 
the experimental theatre in the Northwest, however, that so far scouts 
the way; the theatre nourished from its own roots, deep in the soil 
of the region. Is it too much to wonder into what unknown country 
the newly blazed trails of the Northwest will open? 
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AS IT IS IN PALESTINE 


N modern Palestine they do not have schools of dancing, fencing, 
|= gymnastics to insure for the actors in their little theatres the 

flexible bodies and the free muscular adjustment which is neces- 
sary for fine playing, especially for such stylized playing as might be 
expected from theatres which have inherited the tradition of the 
Moscow Habima. Instead, they choose their actors from the groups 
in the community whose daily work best adapts their bodies to the 
uses of the theatre. Only manual laborers are admitted to this 
extraordinary company,—the tillers of the soil, the hewers of wood, 
the builders of houses. To be sure that their theatre is democratic, 
moreover, they leave its building to the “Culture Commission of the 
General Labor Federation of Palestine,’ who will soon have a fine 
playhouse, modern in every sense but typically Palestinian, in Tel- 
Aviv, near Jaffa, the largest Jewish city in the world, with over fifty 
thousand people. Several little theatres are already active in Pales- 
tine, among them the Dramatic Studio, and Ohel (The Tent), under 
the leadership of Moishe Halevi, one of the organizers of the 
Habima. The music for the group was in charge of Joel Engel, a 
fine artist and pioneer in Jewish folk music, who had organized a 
successful choir and whose death a year ago was a great loss to the 
community. During their first year, Ohel played sixty performances 
of seven playlets, including dramatizations of stories by the popular 
Jewish writer, I. L. Peretz, whose works are familiar the world over. 
During the second year, they added several long plays, featuring The 
Good Hope, a translation from the Dutch of the Heijermans’ play 
which Eva Le Gallienne is using as her opening vehicle this season. 
The playwriting group is now at work on a series of Biblical plays, 
which they hope to add to the literature of the Hebrew Theatre. 
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Scenes from two folk plays at the Palestine Little Theatre 














Eric Stahlberg 


Shaw’s The Man of Destiny (above) 
neatly set by the Mimes at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Under the 
direction of E. Mortimer Shuter, this 
ambitious and active organization has, dur- 
ing the past year, produced Tea for Three, 
The Torchbearers, 8. 8. Glencairn, The 
Last Warning, The Trumpet Sha!l Sound, 
Hell-Bent fer Heaven, Anna Christie and 
Sister Beatrice, running each play from five 
to seven performances at the Mimes 
Theatre. Below, a scene from Farquhar’s 
The Beaux Stratagem, produced in May 
and again at commencement at the North- 
hampton Municipal Theatre by the Dra- 
matic Association of Smith College under 
the direction of Sam Eliot, Jr. In addition 
Mr. Eliot included Sappho and Phaon, a 
number of original plays, and Noah, an 
adaptation of six surviving English miracle 
plays on the subject. 
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STUDENT THEATRES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By M. JAGENDORF 


HE theory that a black veil of mental inaction enshrouded 

men’s minds for several centuries is still commonly taught 

in schools. Yet the most cursory study of the intel- 
lectual activity of the “dark ages” shows the darkness to be 
mainly ours. Ignorance and stupidity bloomed with weedy vigor 
among the masses, as they do now; and intellectual activities 
were cultivated among intellectual men... and women. This 
intellectual stirring and probing included the Theatre. With the 
ideal intensity of the artist of today, the mediaeval dramatists pro- 
duced plays, wrote them, adapted them, and translated them. 
From the days of the Roman Empire down there is an unbroken 
sweep of dramatic activity. What is of particular interest is that 
these seething theatre activities flourished for several centuries, 
mainly in the universities, the performers being school children, 
ranging in age from six to sixteen. 

The mysteries, pageants and miracle plays were a later growth, 
and even these were acted, at least at the beginning, by the young 
actor of the day, to wit, the Church and University student. The 
school plays by students came much earlier, being practically a 
continuation of the Roman drama. They were far more numer- 
ous, more frequently produced and infinitely more widespread. 
They were, indeed, common in every country. As Professor 
Chambers remarks in his Mediaeval Stage. ... “It is probable 
that in the schools the habit of reciting verse, and verse dialogue, 
had never died out since the time of the Empire.” 

This came about in a very natural way. Latin was the language 





The following woodcuts are reproduced from a book by Dr. Fritz Richard Lachmann (Leipzig: Leopold 
Voss) Die Studentes” des Christophorus Stymmelius. 
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of the cultured, it was the lan- 
guage of literature and of the 
church, hence the greatest stress 
was laid on acquiring a proper 
knowledge of Latin diction, pro- 
nunciation and idiomatic expres- 
sion. What simpler method of 
gaining this than by dramatic 
conversational exercises? Plau- 
tus and Terence were the most 
popular dramatists of the day; 
their comedies were therefore 
used as text books. From dramatic readings to dramatic pro- 
ductions was a short step, and very soon there were weekly cur- 
ricular performances of Plautus, Terence and Seneca, at prac- 
tically all German, English, French, Italian, and Spanish Univer- 
sities. 

The first record we have of a school performance of a drama not 
by the pre-Christian playwrights who had become the regular 
dramatic fare of the day, is of Ausonius’ The Play of the Seven 
Wise Men, during the fourth century. Hrosvitha, the Benedic- 
tine abbess of Gendersheim, wrote plays in the tenth century and 
it is beyond question that they were produced at the abbey. Again, 
we hear of the scholars of Dun- 
stable in England giving a play BAe 
in 1098, Sancta Katherina, “with KS. j 
the aid of vestments for cos- Pg 
tumes loaned by the Sacrist of — P 
St. Albans.” There are a few oy 
more isolated accounts of pro- Rises’ 
ductions extant; which un- ee ae aah ee PR 
doubtedly hint at the great un- WY \ F 
recorded activity of the time. |./--/--- > 
In the enormous intensity of “The Argumentator”’ in the foreground: 
argument and verbal play in a spectator up a tree 
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Windows go at a premium, and the square 
is crowded to see a student play 
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the realm of the other arts, 
such as theology and philos- 
ophy, dramatic training must 
have been of great service. 
From the twelfth century down, 
the accounts of student produc- 
tions are voluminous. 

First in popularity come the 
plays of Plautus, Terence and 
Seneca. These were of course 

a te ae leah: Curtains, a platform, an angel and a 
presented in the original. ‘ ° thankful father—and an audience 
those who are well acquainted 
with the Latin texts of these plays it is interesting to note that they 
were produced by children for children. Some of the actors had 
not rounded out half a dozen years, and the oldest were not yet out 
of their teens. Here and there a voice was raised against these 
robust classics, but in the main, be it said in favor of the age, only 
those saw evil in the work who sought it. Melanchthon, Erasmus 
and Luther highly recommended the plays. The latter’s famous 
letter to Dr. Cellarius, who wrote to him asking advice about the 
school plays in Dresden, is an eloquent appeal which will serve 
today as it did then. Says Luther: 

. . . The acting of comedies must not be forbidden to 
boys at schooi, but allowed and 
encouraged; first because it is 
good exercise for them in the 
Latin language, and secondly 
because in comedies which are 
artistically constructed, writ- 
ten and represented, those by 
whom the world is instructed, 
and indeed every individual in 
turn, will be reminded of the 
duties of his station, and of 
what is becoming for a ser- 
vant, a gentleman, for young 
Two student players as peasants, wearing fellows and for the old, and 

masks of the old comedy what they ought to do... . 
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Besides which in these plays 
we find written down and de- 
scribed the cunning tricks and 
the frauds of bad people; also 
what are the duties of parents 
and children; how children and 
young people are to be at- 
tracted to matrimony when 
they are of suitable age, and 
kept faithful to it; how chil- 
dren are to be obedient to 
their parents and how they are 
A mother prays, and a railing holds a to carry on courtship. . . 
deeply moved audience off the stage And Christians must not alto- 
gether shun plays, because 
there are sometimes coarseness and adulteries in them; for 
that reason they would have to give up the Bible also. There- 
fore this is no argument against the plays, and no reason for for- 
bidding Christians to read and act P mg boop tg 
In 1525 a tremendous change took place in these student thea- 


tres. The gradual development of the production of Latin drama 
was swept in a season by a single Christian theme. A Dutch 
genius, Gnapheus by name, who appeared utilizing the form of 
Plautus and Terence, but employing the biblical Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, created Acolastus, perhaps the most important of 
the scholastic-biblical Neo-Latin plays. The work took the Euro- 
pean student theatre by storm. It went through fifty editions 
during the next sixty years and 
numberless dramatists imitated 
it. It became a very Volksbuch. 
Guiciardini of Italy called 
Gnapheus Primus apud inferi- 
ores Germanos poeta Comicus. 
The influence of his work was 
felt down to Shakespeare. 

In 1545 another tremendous 
change took place in the dramas 
that were acted by the students 


























z : A table, a platform and curtains, and the 
in the schools. Christophoro stage is set 
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Stumilio wrote his Studentes, 
comedia de vita Studiosorum 
wherein the biblical characters 
were cast aside, and human be- 
ings of the age were presented 
with their daily tribulations. 
The theatre entered into every 
man’s life. The story revolves 
about the incidents of students’ 
lives. Again hosts of imitators A realistic devil grabs his prey from a 
followed, and, as in the case of realistic gibbet 

Gnapheus, each succeeding play- 

wright added something new, more modern, until the folkdrama 
was a fully developed form. 

The stage for these performances, naturally, was first in the 
university proper, in the courtyard, or in the assembly. But as 
the spectators increased in number it was moved to the town square. 
The accompanying woodcuts, by an artist of that time, make clear 
many interesting points in regard to the stage, its settings, the 
costuming of the actors and the placing of the spectators. Stairs in 
the rear, unseen by the audience, led on to the stage, while stairs at 
either side of the platform, in full view of the spectators, were used 
to denote the arrival of the actors from distant lands or their de- 
parture. 

These scholastic theatrical 
productions by students were 
legion. Every school, no mat- 
ter how small, gave them, many 
institutions offering perform- 
ances as frequently as once a 
week. In most of them, par- 
ticipation was obligatory. The 











audience consisted not only of 
Rich dresses “by the queen” and of her day professors and fond parents but 
for a play of another time of the general populace as well. 
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With the increase of work of the producers-professors, it became cus- 
tomary to add a slight recompense for their managerial duties. 
The boy actors also began to receive presents, in the form of 
currency. ‘The expenses were sometimes quite high. In 1564 
Queen Elizabeth contributed 28s towards a play. The total cost 
was 59s 9d and included extremely modern items, such as: 
. sugar, candy, cartage, dressing the children, frank- 

incenses, rent of armour, a drum; writing “great letters,” and 

a man going up and down divers places in London (the fore- 

runner of sandwich-man advertising), beards, rushes, beer for 

the hoarse children and a copy of Plautus as a gift to the 

Queen. 

From this point it was only a question of time before some 
clever citizens with dramatic and business instincts decided to give 
plays independently. Very soon we find the university theatrical 
producer exhorting municipal councils to stay the activities of 
these rank outsiders who interfered with their work and salaries. 
The professional actor and producer had arrived, soon to displace 
the professor and the student. 

The decline of the Student Theatre, once begun, was rapid and it 
soon returned to where it had commenced, the university proper. 
It could do this with flying colors, for it had fulfilled its mission. 

First and foremost, it increased theatrical performances all over 
Europe before and even during the time when the only form of 
dramatic entertainment we associate with those ages was furnished 
by the church and dealt with religious subjects. Again, it gave the 
impetus which finally wrenched playwriting out of the circum- 
scribed realm of theology. Lyly’s and Peel’s best plays were writ- 
ten for child actors. Ralph Rotster Doister, the first English true 
folk comedy was a direct outcome of the Student Theatre. More- 
over, the university drama gave to the Elizabethan playwrights 
training in the classic style and the models of Plautus, Terence and 
Seneca. In Germany the drama of the schools formed the classic 
influence and supplied the earliest actors and dramatists. It helped 
develop the polemic drama and, with the religious festivals, pro- 
duced a religious drama that culminated in a real folk drama. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STAGECRAFT 


By RALPH E. SMALLEY 


OT so long ago high school stagecraft consisted of getting 
together some semblance of a setting for the play or oper- 
etta which was being given to raise money for a school 

project. Since the advent of the “little theatre,” however, the fact 
is gradually being recognized that stagecraft actually provides a vast 
amount of educational material along all lines of endeavor at the 
same time that it backs a high school production with much more than 
the mere semblance of a setting. Gradually, high school instructors 
have been freed from the idea that stagecraft belonged entirely to 
the professional and dealt only with the representation of actualities, 
that realism was best portrayed by imitation of the real, that painting 
scenery was the painting of scenes and that stage decoration was not 
of itself an aim in stagecraft. 

At the George Weitbrecht Mechanic Arts High School in St. 
Paul, a fortunate combination of attuned personalities has furthered 
the work. Mechanic Arts has always been noted for its spirit—a sort 
of rebellious rectitude respecting the spirit of the law rather than 
the letter and best expressed perhaps in the oft-repeated phrase of 
the man whose name is now incorporated in the name of the school: 
“Don’t be a quitter; get into the game; it doesn’t matter so much 
whether you win or lose as how you play.” On this premise, that it 
is the spirit that counts, the stage work has proceeded. The years 
have brought recognition of its value so that the eighth period of the 
school day is now allowed for stagecraft and half a credit a semester 
given to each member of the stage force. By renting the accumula- 
tion of stage material a fund has been created, which takes care of 
expenses incurred in keeping the force busy between productions. 

When the Mechanic Arts building was projected, the architects, 
doing the best they could with a bad lot, left a large space unsuitable 
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for class rooms in the northwest corner of a sort of basement mezza- 
nine. It was a story and a half high and the size of two class rooms 
plus the width of the intervening corridor. It was given over to the 
modelling department as a casting and clay room and nicknamed 
“the mud room.” The part not being used for kilns and castings was 
used as the school scrap-heap. A few years after the present stage 
director had been assigned to the destinies of the stage at Mechanics, 
the eight-period day came in, necessitating the use of the auditorium 
as a study hall, and the stage force was set wandering. We did what 
all other unwanted objects in the school did—wandered down to the 
scrap-heap. It looked as though it had possibilities, so we substi- 
tuted ourselves for the dump pile, and have lived happily ever since. 

As in other lines of group work, organization is imperative in high 
school stagecraft. The quick response of youth to inspiration more 
than balances its somewhat lackadaisical attitude toward responsi- 
bility, and organization, clearly stated and much reiterated, helps 
materially to repair the latter fault. The place of honor goes to 
the stage manager, who is responsible for the condition of the stage 
at all times. At the dress rehearsal, the director turns over the stage 
force to him to give orders for striking and setting. Next to him is 
the assistant stage manager, who has charge of the work room at all 
times. Below him are the three heads of departments, the property 
man, the stage carpenter and the chief electrician. This may not be 
in accordance with professional practice, but we do so love to be 
officers at that age! Each has an assistant, and each assistant has two 
to eight “men” under him. The uniform consists of blue coveralls, 
or jumpers and trousers, and white sailor caps stencilled “stage,” the 
school colors being blue and white. Service stripes are given for 
each semester of work and a special sweater emblem worn only by 
stage force members is much prized. 

The stage at Mechanic Arts is typical of the mediumly well 
equipped high school of fifteen years ago. There is practically no 
working height above the stage, an ungodly wide apron in front of 
the proscenium and a scantness of stacking space which necessitates 
using the corridor during performances. Early in the game the 
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Behind the scenes and even before they 
are made at the George Weitbrecht Me- 
chanic Arts High School, St. Paul, a stage- 
craft workshop in which students are 
taught to create rather than to borrow the 
things needed for their productions. 
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Ingenuity naturally plays a large part in the work of High School producers. 
For Lelawala, a “native” opera by C. W. Cadman and G. M. Brown, as 
produced at the George Weitbrecht Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, 
under the direction of Ralph W. Smalley, with Emmet A. Raymond acting 
as Music Director, the settings were designed, built and painted, and the 
lighting apparatus was planned and assembled by the student stage crew. 
Above, a gauze curtain employed effectively to suggest day-break on the 
banks of Niagara, and, below, silhouettes put to excellent use for the sec- 
ond-act scene in the woods. ‘The shift from this setting to the one above, 
which was again needed in the third act, was so managed that it took but 
six minutes, including the handling of a chorus of sixty. 
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apron was tabooed for major productions, as the actors get entirely 
outside of the picture and are lighted only by the footlights. When 
a new draw curtain was purchased—a twelve-ounce canton flannel 
dyed a warm brown, which has proved very satisfactory—enough 
extra material was obtained to make a forecloth to cover this apron. 
Temporary footlight strips terminate the forecloth at the curtain line. 

A double pinrail, constructed at the school, was installed for the 
proper handling of drops and ceilings, and ten or twelve sets of 
lines were finally acquired. In connection with the cyclorama, a stunt 
that has proved successful is that of substituting tracks for the tab 
arms carrying the cloth downstage at each side. Drawing these side 
pieces upstage to the back of the cyclorama facilitates scene shifting. 

At Mechanic Arts the slogan has always been: “If you want some- 
thing, make it.” There is little educational value in judicious bor- 
rowing, and less in merely taking what you can get to make or furnish 
a setting. Consequently, everything has to be made new or re- 
modelled from material on hand, including chairs, tables, lamps and 
shades. The furniture is generally made in period designs of good 
origin, built of soft wood and upholstered with excelsior. 

In starting work on a production, the author’s description of the 
setting is read—out of politeness—and sketches made as to possi- 
bilities with our stage and scenic limitations. These are discussed 
with the dramatic or musical director, and a rehearsal model is made 
at one-quarter inch scale so that the cast can get some idea of the 
set. If time permits, a one-half inch scale model is made in color, 
but that is a luxury seldom attained. Then working drawings are 
prepared at a small scale in three by five-inch oblongs, blueprints 
mounted and assigned to members of the force. A lighting key is 
given to the electrician, a job sheet made up and progress checked. 

It was in this way that such a production as Cadman’s and Brown’s 
American Indian opera, Lelawala, a record of which can be seen 
in the accompanying illustrations, was made. The production in- 
volved its “stunts” in the matter of using gauzes, a cyclorama, and 
complete settings on a stage that lacked height in the rigging loft 
(as the captions tell). But these “stunts” themselves were typical 
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of the work at Mechanic Arts, where ingenuity naturally counts for 
much. Many “brilliant” ideas have been tried out—and not a few 
found out—but, being blessed with many limitations, the work is 
always interesting. Probably the greatest factor in causing the work 
to be interesting to others than the mere doers is the appreciation 
and cooperation—not to mention forbearance—that the whole school, 
principal, faculty and student body, gives to the drama department. 


RHYTHMIC PRACTICE 


By ELSA FINDLAY 


6: ERFECTION in dramatic art can only be attained through 
P. proper understanding and practice of rhythm” was one of 
Sarah Bernhardt’s favorite sayings. She often added that 
her success was directly due to the fact that she realized this years 
before the other great actors and actresses of the Paris stage. But 
when she was asked what she meant by “rhythm” she would go into 
long and energetic explanations which left her hearers completely 
enveloped in fog. Jacques Dalcroze, the world’s greatest exponent 
of rhythm, defines it in a single short, clear phrase. Rhythm, he 
says, is symmetry of movement and accent, whereas metre is measure- 
ment of movement and accent. Metre, he adds, is mechanical. 

If the average person can keep time to well marked music he feels 
that he knows all about rhythm. Far from it! He is usually respond- 
ing only to metre and may not be in any way rhythmic. Rhythm is 
not mechanical, and it is only through our intellects that we interpret 
it in terms of muscular energy. Music is, however, the best medium 
for the study of rhythm, since its elements and principles are the 
same and are thus readily translated into another art. 

Actors in general know too little about rhythm. One reason why 
there are so many failures among them is because they do not under- 
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stand that their bodies should be as plastic and responsive as their 
voices. Sudden failure often comes to an actor when he finds he 
cannot count upon his emotion to carry a situation, and his untrained 
body fails to back him up and give him support. No actor, pro- 
fessional or amateur, can depend upon inspiration; that is why he 
acquires a technique. But technique is incomplete if his body is 
untrained. 

Before any actor can decide what form his technique should take 
for the uses of his art, he must understand his own body and its limi- 
tations. He must ask himself if he requires the suppleness and grace 
of the dancer, or some different training that will bear more definitely 
on another particular form of expression. He must know, in short, 
what he will demand of his body before he can decide upon his 
technique. Generally speaking, however, apart from exercises which 
will keep him supple and in good physical condition, there are three 
distinct elements of his art with which he must reckon continually: 
the rhythmic, the dynamic and the decorative, which, although they 
may be separated for purposes of definition, must be studied simulta- 
neously, and occur simultaneously in any situation. The ability to 
combine all these elements harmoniously and through them to adapt 
the emotional, mental and physical body to any situation is what we 
call technique. 

The most direct way to become conscious of rhythmic impulses 
is, as has been said before, to study movement through the medium 
of music. In a very short time the actor will realize how intimately 
music and speech are related. For instance, stress in music corre- 
sponds to accent on an important word or syllable, and, unless the 
body can follow the accent, there will be a like disharmony between 
the vocal and dramatic interpretation and its physical expression. 
The laws of accented and unaccented beats in music and speech are 
identical, and it would be arhythmic to stress a word or make a 
gesture on an unaccented beat except for an unusual dramatic reason. 
Take syncopation, for instance—the phenomenon of a displaced 
accent. It is exceedingly dramatic and can take many forms, the 
most obvious being where an effort is made on the strong beat and 
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released on the weak one. Musical elements such as counterpoint 
and polyrhythm, where two or more elements are in combination or 
opposition, find their equivalents in group and crowd work in acting. 

To be able to visualize rhythm is not easy since it is much harder 
to perceive it through the eye than through the ear, but it is very 
important. So, too, the ability to carry a certain rhythm while other 
conflicting rhythms are in evidence and to realize the significance 
of mathematical changes in tempo. No one who saw the production 
of Carmencita and the Soldier by the Moscow Musical Studio 
will forget the magical effect achieved by the use of different rhythms 
when the fans were in play. The tempo, slow and languorous at 
first, gradually quickened as the movement became more and more 
intense, in a way that would have been distinctly painful to the 
spectators if the chorus had not been versed in rhythm. 

The second element in movement, the dynamic, is the ability to 
control and use in the right proportion varying degrees of muscular 
energy for the purposes of expression without unnecessary gesture 
or expenditure of energy. As each tone can be measured so must 
each degree of force be measured and used consciously at will. The 
most obvious example of this in music is the “crescendo”; the grad- 
ual building up of energy in terms of tone quality. This corresponds 
to the building of a climax in a dramatic situation or to the climax 
in the rhythmic development of a play. In movement, it takes the 
form of a gradual accumulation of muscular energy. 

If the actor has not the ability to feel this accumulation within 
his body his speech will not carry conviction. A splendid example 
of this occurred in a performance not long ago of Pelléas and Méh- 
sande in Paris. A well known actor in the part of Golaud was 
required to lift a heavy weight and at the same time give violent 
emphasis to his speech. To make his part easier, the weight was 
placed on a shelf and the actor had only to make believe that he 
was struggling beneath its weight. But his interpretation lacked 
conviction and there was no energy in his voice. One day the direc- 
tor removed the support of the weight at a rehearsal. The effect 
was miraculous—for the first time the actor lived that scene with 
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his physical body. Until that moment he had not experienced the 
effort needed, and, having no physical memory, he had been unable 
in his acting to reproduce the necessary sensation. 

Directly opposed to dynamism is mechanism. The first is what 
gives life to any piece of work; the second, unless used for a definite 
effect, will kill it. The repetition of any single quality, whether 
in terms of sound or movement, will prove monotonous and without 
“color.” The tom-tom in Emperor Jones, used mechanically, would 
have lessened the dramatic action; instead, it followed the rhythmic 
development of the play and the gradually increasing tempo as the 
drama drew to its tragic end, and added to its cumulative effect. 

When we achieve a full consciousness of the qualities of our muscu- 
lar system and a clear understanding of rhythm and its practical 
application, it is time to consider the designs which our bodies are 
making, in themselves, in relation to other bodies and to the space in 
which they move. A beautiful piece of work is often spoiled by 
an awkward movement or an ugly line. Technique in movement 
means far more than suppleness; each movement must be so con- 
sciously conceived and executed as to seem unconscious to the 
beholder. 

The modern actor who aspires to greatness should be able to adapt 
himself to any type of play; he should be prepared to adjust the 
movement of his body to the classic, the modern, the symbolic and 
the expressionistic with equal ease and facility. The pantomimic 
vocabulary ordinarily used today has become so limited that the 
average actor is unable to express an emotion except as thousands 
have done before him. Unfortunately, the public accepts these 
obvious gestures and gives the actor no encouragement to experiment 
further. If an actor is interested in experimenting, he. will think 
of himself in terms of lines moving in a definite space, instead of 
continually trying to relate gesture to emotion—then he will find 
how unlimited are the possibilities of his body pantomime. Roughly 
speaking, lines can be divided into three groups: straight, curved 
and broken. Let the actor practise the use of his body, or “instru- 
ment,” for abstract decorative purposes, and, when he has become 
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fluent, he will find at once that he has enlarged his vocabulary, and 
he will discover the relationship between these lines and their very 
evident emotional expression. 

Another point that should be studied in connection with the lines 
of the body is their relation to the space in which the actor moves. 
It is important that gesture shall have a definite relationship to the 
space at command and an actor’s ability to adapt himself to any space 
at any moment is of inestimable value. 

Before dedicating one’s body to the service of art, it is necessary 
to perfect its mechanism, and rhythm is the key to this perfection. 
The actor who has a finely tuned, rhythmic body will have a perfect 
instrument for the expression of his art. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE 
PRESENTS 


By ALEXANDER DEAN 


HE appellation of “amateur” applied to a tennis, golf, or 

football player has never been a term of derision and inferi- 

ority, but it has, unfortunately, had this connotation when 
attached to the actor. Unfortunately, because it has prevented a fair 
comparison between the actor who acts because he is paid and the 
actor who plays because he loves it; it has hindered the latter in 
advancing his standing, influence and respect, and has encouraged 
in the former a contempt which has often prevented professional 
and amateur actors from playing together to the ultimate advantage 
of both. 

It has been my good fortune to direct both the non-professional 
and the professional theatre, and on three occasions to present a com- 
bination that has been a rarity in our theatre, a professional star sup- 
ported by an amateur company. To those who have not seen the per- 
formances, the idea of such a combination may seem disastrous. But 
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after the performances the professional actor and the amateur cast, 
as well as the audience, felt very definitely that the experiment was 
entirely practical, that the barrier was surmounted. ‘The differences 
between the amateur and the professional are great, but each has his 
special advantages, and if the amateur company is able and the pro- 
fessional a true artist, as in my experience, their qualities will blend. 

The sincerity and industry of the amateur and his devotion to 
drama are refreshing to the seasoned actor. The unselfishness of a 
good amateur company, their buoyant spirits are contagious and a 
professional enjoys the relief from the selfish indifference of the 
average professional support and responds to this generous attitude. 

Anyone who knows theatrical history can recall many instances 
where professional antagonism and self-exploitation resulted in the 
distortion of the choicest and most beautiful dramatic values. Ama- 
teurs, fortunately, are seldom sophisticated enough for such an atti- 
tude. For the most part they treat an author’s creation as fairly as 
possible. The director of amateurs knows that since he cannot give 
his public outstanding actors, he must give them a well rounded 
ensemble which fairly and earnestly presents the play. 

The professional actor is superior to the amateur in the technical 
control of the body, but a great number of rehearsals can alleviate 
this deficiency. If the director works with his amateur actors for 
relaxed and flexible bodies and prepares the movement of a play 
thoroughly before the guest player arrives, the bodily ease of the 
actors can be well developed. Technique is acquired only by con-— 
tinuous practice and experience in acting. The amateur must take 
time to acquire for each play what the professional possesses as part 
of his professional equipment. When amateurs have acted a play 
repeatedly, they limber up and become more flexible. The unfortu- 
nate thing is that amateurs only play for two, three, or four nights. 
If they could play for a longer run, they would soon develop an ease 
of movement which, although it might not be as perfectly in control 
as that of the professional, would not be conspicuously different ex- 
cept to the highly observing. 
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The amateur is aided materially by his imagination. This is 
his strongest advantage over the average professional, if his director 
has stimulated him to create for himself and has allowed him to 
enrich his playing with imaginative business, movement and posi- 
tion. A professional expresses himself in terms of the theatre, a 
method practically impossible for the amateur; but the able amateur, 
with breeding and background, creates in his own way in terms of 
life, observation and experience. 

The difference in voice is the most marked, during a rehearsal 
period, and the most hopeless to overcome. In placement, quality, 
technical control of phrasing, variety, climaxing, and emphasis, the 
amateur is deficient. Not that all amateurs have these deficiencies to 
an extreme degree, and not that all professionals are free from accu- 
sations as severe, but the best amateurs playing with the best profes- 
sionals, even with training during rehearsals, seem to suffer from 
poor voice training, diction, and enunciation, failings which they 
seem unable to rectify as they step on the stage in performance. Of 
course intelligence and appreciation do come to their rescue, but the 
contrast is almost invariably apparent. Amateurs somewhat improve 
this devastating difference by playing with a professional. They 
quickly note his superiority and his finer quality is contagious. Their 
pride is quickened, and they, consciously or unconsciously, imitate 
and improve. Association with good voices has more influence than 
any instruction from the director. 

Performances of an amateur company alone vary greatly in sus- 
tained intensity. Directors whose companies play two weeks note 
the fluctuation in quality. Some nights, which may be technically 
correct, are inferior to others because the actors fail to sustain con- 
sistently their verve and spirit. When the professional plays with 
the amateurs for an extended run, not only does the pride and enthu- 
siasm of the amateurs sustain their work, but the presence of the pro- 
fessional—his vitality and magnetism, the force and power of his 
“give’’—create and lift and hold their sustaining quality. The ama- 
teur support far exceeds its own standard, both in single performance 
and extended run. Thus the gap is bridged more completely. 
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Above, Twelfth Night as directed by Irving Pichel and costumed by Malcolm Thur- 
burn on a modern version of an Elizabethan stage at the Lobero Theatre, Santa 
Barbara. All of the architectural details used on the stage repeat those of the auditor- 
ium, designed by George Washington Smith. The play was acted almost without 
“waits” and its front curtain was used only at the beginning and end of the play. Be- 
low, Henry IV, Part I, as directed by Alexander Dean for the North Shore Guild, 
Chicago. Basil Sidney, who played Prince Hal in the Players’ Club revival of Henry IV 
last year journeyed to Chicago to be Mr. Dean’s “guest star.” 








The University of Louisville Players, under 
the direction of Boyd Martin, have, in 
their twelve years of life, mounted over 
forty plays, ranging from Mice and Men 
to Monna Vanna, Bonds of Interest, Sev- 
enteen and The Swan. Recently they pre- 
sented Romeo and Juliet, and Rolla Wayne, 
who started with the University Players 
and is now well-known as a designer for 
the Shuberts, sent sketches South from 
which the theatre’s Workshop built and 
painted the sets, establishing another link 
between amateur and professional stages. 
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Finally it must be remembered that the amateurs who support a 
professional in joint performances are not supplanting stars of the 
first magnitude, but the average professional supporting company of 
stars. When the supporting casts which some stars have utilized are 
recalled, especially those in the provinces where the Little Theatre 
exists, the most confirmed advocate of the professional theatre must 
confess that the blending of the professional and amateur is not as 
incongruous and extreme as was at first supposed. 

When “The Little Theatre Presents,” the performance is almost 
sure to be financially successful. Public interest is increased to 
such an extent that slightly increased prices, packed houses, and ex- 
tended performances more than make up for the additional expense 
of the professional’s salary. And public support thus created will 
often continue for the productions following the star’s departure. 

By presenting a star once a season, the Little Theatre raises its 
standard and prestige. It fulfills its purpose and ideals by offering 
opportunity to its public to see more difficult plays than it could 
ordinarily produce, and fine actors who appear only in Eastern cities. 
If the Little Theatre is to continue its growth it must adopt broaden- 
ing policies. Joint performances, as one phase of Little Theatre 
development, should occur more frequently until they are an es- 
tablished feature of the twentieth century American Theatre. 








The Woodland Theatre of Hillsborough, 
Cal., built by the School Trustees. 
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THE CHILD ACTOR 


In the Coit-King Productions 


LAYS with child actors are dreadful as a rule and I, for one, would go far to 

avoid seeing them. In the nursery and the school, of course, they have a place. 
And to parents and educators they are interesting for various reasons, which usually 
are not aesthetic ones. ‘There are, however, plentiful exceptions, and of these the 
Edith King and Dorothy Coit productions are outstanding, to my mind. First in 
Boston, and for the last few years in New York City, Miss King and Miss Coit 
have produced a number of extraordinarily vital performances, acted entirely by 
children, that have a distinct aesthetic interest of their own. The collaboration has 
taken the following form: Miss Coit has written the plays, adapting to the children’s 
use such epic or lyric material as Gilbert Murray’s Iphigenia, or Andrew Lang’s 
Aucassin and Nicolette, and Miss King, assisted by the children, has made the stage 
sets, costumes and properties, from studies of the Greek vases, and from Persian, 
Hindu and Mediaeval manuscripts. The finished productions created in this way 
seem to me to be better for the children than those plays in which they are encouraged 
to write their own words and make their scenery unaided. 


Perhaps my point will be better made if I show their working methods for one 
or two of these plays; not the towers of Aucassin and Nicolette, that “page lovingly 
cut from a French book of hours,” as Alexander Woollcott called it, nor the almond 
blossoms of the Persian miniature in Kai Koshru, but that austere and gorgeous 
rendering of a Greek vase in The Image of Artemis, and The Golden Cage, a play 
from the poems of William Blake. 


Edith King’s setting for The Golden Cage represented a Blake water color, with 
a band of spring flowers and a hill “all covered with sheep,” surrounded by a pale 
blue cyclorama with the moon and stars painted on it. The false proscenium arch 
was delicately designed in brown ink, like the border of a page from Blake’s Songs 
of Innocence. (See THEATRE Arts for April.) Against this background the exquisite 
figures of the children appeared in transparent and clinging drapery, each figure seem- 
ing to be outlined in brown ink. Scenery, costumes and make-up all executed in one 
medium, the whole stage and the actors seemed a painting, and thus gave an effect 
thoroughly characteristic of Edith King’s theatre work. ‘The birds, flowers and 
insects danced to the music of Arthur Whiting. The dance of the Morning Stars 
was copied in costume and gesture from Blake’s Book of Job. ‘The lovely lines of 
Blake were spoken by the children, trained by Dorothy Coit, with perfect simplicity 
and conviction, their untouched and “varied childness” expressing the Blake quality 
with a startling fidelity, and with no trace of self-consciousness or sophistication. In 
short, they gave a beautiful performance, humorous and touching, and proved once 
again what anyone who has seen Miss Coit’s pupils must realize,—that children, if 
properly directed, have a real and irreplaceable contribution to make to the theatre. 


The method that Miss King and Miss Coit have of using this delicate childish 
material to free its real creative power is remarkable, and, I believe, one which they 
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alph Steiner) The King-Coit production of The Golden Cage. 


are the first to use. The children in their school (a group of about forty, varying 
from year to year, their ages ranging from five to twelve or thirteen) study the play 
for five months, making designs illustrating the story, helping with the costumes and 
scenery and learning special dances, gestures and poses. ‘The material, which is care- 
fully chosen, is suited to the children, and they are thus familiarized with it easily 
and are able to use it freely with the minimum of criticism and censorship. They learn 
an outer technique that leads to an inner freedom. 


The peculiar quality of the child as an actor is hard to define, because it is not 
usually clearly felt. A child appearing as a child in an adult play, a real child, is 
often either painful or distracting. The child tends to shatter the fabric of the play 
completely. On the other hand, when children are properly used in material that is 
suited to them, they can be made the best of actors. For folk stories, epics, myths, 
and for stylized and abstract religious plays, they are invaluable, adding to their own 
charm the impersonal element of puppets and marionettes. 


The quality of the child actor, however, is a childish thing, utterly unlike the work 
of an adult actor, and springing from a different level of consciousness. When a child 
actor becomes a grown-up actor, he does not carry his childish gift with him. The 
personality is remade at adolescence, and he starts over again as if he were a beginner 
in a new art. The child is poor in acting the part of a child and good in adult 























(Ralph Steiner) The King-Coit production of The Image of Artemis. 


parts of an abstract and archaic kind because children act from their unconscious 
emotions, not from their memories. ‘The reverse is true of the adult actor. The 
members of the American Laboratory Theatre, under Ouspenskaya and Boleslavsky, 
working in the tradition of the Moscow Art Theatre, are taught to train their “souls” 
and to store the golden box of the imagination (the “effective memory” of Ribaut) 
with experiences so vividly remembered that they may be lived over again on the 
stage. Now, a child does not act in this way. He has only a small and poor store 
of conscious memories, but subconsciously a child possesses the whole past life of the 
race. If you ask a child to think out his part consciously, he becomes awkward or 
pert, but if he feels at home and familiar with his lines, gestures and poses, with very 
little direction, an astonishing thing will happen. As if in a dream, he expresses 
emotions that are no part of his waking life. 


The most recent production of Miss King and Miss Coit was The Image of 
Artemis. The mellow brown-black glaze of ancient Greek pottery was the model 
for the back-drop. The warm black tone achieved was in fact a vibration of orange, 
brown and black, against which the pale brown, bright orange and cream-white cos- 
tumes stood out in high values. ‘The children’s figures (in some cases painted or 
powdered pure white, in others a soft orange tone) could be seen through the crisp 
folds of their thin draperies and gave the effect of pale plaster figures moving against 
a rich dark screen. ‘Touches of gold, white, purple and black on head-dresses, armour, 
garlands, and other accessories made definite accents which stimulated and refreshed 
the eye. The little temple was painted a warm white, ornamented with gold. ‘The 
set was framed by a conventional Greek border in black and orange, such as may be 





























seen framing the designs on the Athenian vases, and the whole stage picture was 
lighted with a pale amber light. The dances of the little maidens attending on 
Iphigenia were designed from studies of the vases and were accompanied by old Greek 
melodies arranged for flute and harp. 

The disembarking of Orestes and Pylades from a little ship with a gleaming sail 
and dolphins playing about the prow; the entrance of King Thoas in his chariot, 
preceded by a dancing herald and followed by a company of warriors, were pictures 
full of rhythm and vitality, and the childish voices spoke the tragic lines gravely, with 
an unconsciousness which gave the abstraction so necessary to epic material. 

The way in which The Image of Artemis was produced is typical of the method 
used by Miss King and Miss Coit. The children began in November to study Greek 
vases, at first working from plates and photographs in the studio, and later from the 
vases in the Museum. ‘They were really engaged in research work. While one 
group was drawing with Miss King, Miss Coit was telling others stories from the 
Greek epics and mythology, and they were learning to take the poses which they had 
observed in the figures on the vases. Some of the children drew the others in these 
poses, adding to their drawings the Greek costumes and accessories which they had 
been studying. They soon began to act these stories, rehearsing, two or three children 
together for a short time, and going from acting to drawing, and back again to acting, 
as convenient, this alternation of work entirely preventing fatigue or boredom. After 
a few weeks, the children had trained their eyes and hands and visual memories 
through the drawing, and their bodies through the poses, the rhythmic grouping and 
movement, and the dances. By means of drawing and acting, and the dances and 
the stories, the children were now familiar with the material of the play and were 
ready to feel and move securely as “Greeks.” Although they help to paint their 
costumes, properties and scenery, the children are, of course, not held responsible for 
the colors and designs of the stage setting. It is Miss King who designs this after 
making a careful and exact study of originals. She has apparently revived the 
mediaeval system of apprenticeship. The children who have studied with her for 
five months are many of them able to work on her stage sets, designing and painting 
Greek shields for instance, or putting in “Persian clouds” freehand. The children 
gain something in the two or three hours a week they give to the work which is not 
offered them by their other lessons. The thorough study of one period for five 
months contrasts with their often crowded and superficial “school work,” and the 
part they take in perfecting a finished work of art is a precious experience, and one 
which they understand and love. As Stark Young wrote: “You are made happy 
and encouraged to see how happy these children are, how they take to beauty and 
beautiful words and ideas and events as naturally and sweetly as a little garden 
might take to spring. You laugh one minute and the next feel the tears coming into 
your eyes; you are touched, delighted and astonished all at the same time.” 

If I am right in my belief that the children act from an unconscious race memory, 
perhaps the deep and inexplicable appeal of the plays, the kind of bewilderment that 
we feel before such beauty, means that we, too, are moved on the side of the un- 
conscious. It is in such a mood as these children use that the temple dancers of 
distant lands must have served the dawn gods. And it is some rite of an antique 


world that is reborn in a King-Coit play. 
CATHARINE Cook SMITH. 
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WE HAVE WITH US TO-DAY 


Marco Millions. By Eugene O'Neill. Boni and Liveright: New York. 
T= story of Marco Polo, merchant adventurer, his fabulous jour- 


neys and his even more fabulous yarns has been retold a thousand 
times, but never before has it been used as the whipping post of 
Babbitry. Romance, adventure and a tall tale, are the usual concomi- 
tants of the Marco Polo legend, but O’Neill has seized upon it for his 
own purposes and the result, in Marco Millions, is a combination of bit- 
ing, often blatant, satire and poignant poetry. Over against the figure 
of Polo and his brethren in business stand Wisdom and Beauty in the 
court of the Great Khan. In the short preface to the play, O’Neill 
promises to render “poetic justice to one long famous as a traveller and 
world renowned as a liar,” and then proceeds to endow the unfortunate 
Marco with all the painfully familiar characteristics of a successful mod- 
ern drummer, a salesman out to win—who will put his firm on the map 
—make “millions.” He becomes the prototype of the boastful loud- 
mouthed gentry who infest the smoking car, the small town hotel and 
the American novel, and he speaks a language drawn from all these 
sources, with Chamber of Commerce speeches and Rotary Club oratory 
thrown in for good measure. ‘The sardonic effect of this interpretation 
of Marco, played as it is against a glamorous background of shifting 
scenes and places, is unfailing. Venice, Persia, India, far Cathay and 
fabled Xanadu—peopled by such mythic beings as the all wise Kublai 
Khan, the sage Chu-Yin, the beautiful and loving Kukachin,—make strik- 
ing settings for the sordid jargon of modern business enterprise. O'Neill 
has determined to excoriate Western civilization in all its phases and 
he makes a very thorough job of it. He squeezes every possible im- 
plication from the life experience of his Marco, from that first moment 
when as a boy in love with his Venetian sweetheart, he might have had 
a soul but for the mockery of his hard-boiled father and uncle, to that 
last breathless moment when gazing, as per order, into the eyes of the 
Princess Kukachin, he sees ‘“‘something’”’ there, is almost saved, but 
scrambles back to safety on the theory that the lady has a touch of the 
fever. So too, might the Western world have had a soul, might have 
been saved, may, perhaps, still be saved, if for a moment it would lay 
aside its preoccupation with “‘millions”’ and look deeply into the eyes of 
that Beauty which is Love and Truth. 
Marco is not bad, he is merely blind, yet his blindness sows de- 
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struction and desolation and is the more dangerous because he does not 
know that it exists. He believes himself endowed with a mortal soul; 
he is not at all confused at being sent as a substitute for a hundred wise 
men whom the Khan wished to receive in order to dispute with them 
concerning the teachings of Christ, Lao-T'seu, Confucius and the Buddha. 
As his uncle puts it: ““Marco, by leading an upright life,—not neglect- 
ing the practical side, of course, might set an example that would illus- 
trate better than words the flesh-and-blood product of our Christian Civ- 
ilization.”” Kublai observes the antics of this product for fifteen years 
and finally sums up his opinion of this epitome of Western ideals: 
“Marco’s spiritual hump begins to disgust me. He has not even a mor- 
tal soul, he has only an acquisitive instinct. We have given him every 
opportunity to learn. He has memorized everything and learned nothing. 
He has looked at everything and seen nothing. He is only a shrewd and 
crafty greed.” So much for Marco—who is discovered to be sitting in 
the front row of the orchestra when the lights go up after the final cur- 
tain, Marco in his gorgeous Venetian clothes sitting among the other 
Marcos of today, and by his presence making clear, even to the most 
benighted, the very simple moral of the tale. The play is gorgeous 
and far-flung pageant which will challenge the ingenuity and dexterity, 
as well as the imagination of its producer. Here we are at the opposite 
pole from the lonely monologue of The Emperor Jones. No less than 
thirty-three characters are listed, with a flood of peoples from all the 
countries of the East. But O’Neill is, quite rightly, unhampered in the 
development of his idea, and he has painted the confrontation of two 
world civilizations with all the dramatic pigments at his disposal. Sound 
and sight are as important to the play as the word and as essential to 
the completeness of O’Neill’s allegory. It will require no little genius 
in production to balance satire against poetry and to keep them alive 
against so varied and colorful a background. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Little Theatre Organization and Management. By Alexander Dean. 
The Book of Play Production. By Milton Smith, Appleton: New York. 
The Process of Play Production. By Allen Crafton and Jessica Roger; 
Crofts: New York. Stage Costuming. By Agnes Brooks Young: Mac- 
millan, New York. Cure of Stagefright. By M. L. Goodhue. Four 


Seas: Boston. 


LAY production and Little Theatre management have had their 
full share of attention in the publications of the last few months. 
They have been reviewed from time to time in the pages of 
THEATRE ARTs, but, for the convenience of those who are particularly 
interested in this ever increasing field of theatrical endeavor, they are 
gathered together again in this particular number. Alexander Dean’s 
Little Theatre Organization and Management is an excellent presenta- 
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tion of all the problems involved in founding, organizing and carrying 
on a community theatre. As his background, Mr. Dean sketches the 
history of the amateur in the drama from the Dionysian revels to the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and follows this with the development of the 
Little Theatre in America. He then launches into a description of the 
business methods by which a Little Theatre can be “‘put over” in a given 
community, formulating, as he says, valuable talking points for its or- 
ganizers. Milton M. Smith’s The Book of Play Production is devoted 
more specifically to the actual methods of staging a play. He outlines 
his permanent organization, as Mr. Dean does, and then takes up step 
by step the problems and methods of choosing a play, selecting players, 
rehearsing, directing, mounting, costuming and lighting a production. He 
indicates methods of producing both with and without a theatre and 
gives valuable information about scene-designing and costuming, and about 
handling lighting problems. Still another approach to the subject is 
found in Allen Crafton and Jessica Roger’s The Process of Play Produc- 
tion, where specific problems of acting, make-up, direction and mounting 
are dwelt on at length and in great detail. Both these books are meant 
for the practical director, for the actor and amateur producer, while 
Mr. Dean’s book will be found especially useful to the leader of a com- 
munity, university or school who is undertaking the organization of a 
Little Theatre. Agnes Brooks Young’s Stage » Sete, is an excellent 
handbook for the practical worker in this special field. Her general 
ideas are sound and her working diagrams will be found of the greatest 
practical use. It is very difficult to gauge the value of Mary Louise Good- 
hue’s The Cure of Stagefright, as the effect of good advice on the ner- 
vous system is always individual and incalculable. But many will welcome 
this effort to cure one of the most painful afflictions that can grip the 
actor, speaker or musician and it is always possible that it may work. 


Mr. Pepys, A Ballad-Opera, by Clifford Bax. 


Samuel French. 


Mr. Pepys, strutting in his fine camelot coat, 
receiving company in his house, visiting the 
women’s tiring-house in the Theatre Royal and 
singing catches with Mrs. Knipp, Nell Gwynn 
and the other denizens of that gay and care- 
free Restoration world, is a pleasant sight in 
the midst of general dreariness. Mr. Bax has 
brought him to life with just the right touch of 
gay lightheartedness. The dialogue is Pepys- 
ian, the ballads appropriately tuned to a friv- 
The gay signet of the Gloucester olous measure. The play, lightly handled and 

School of the Little Theatre. well cast would prove an evening’s diversion. 
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Settings for Pinocchio, by the Chicago Junior League, to which 
the Associated Junior Leagues of America awarded the prize in 
the exhibition of “The Art of the Theatre for Children.” 














DIRECTORY OF LITTLE THEATRE 


ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS 





The Carolina Playmakers 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Director—FrepeRICK H. Kocu 


University of Louisville Players 
The Playhouse 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Director—Boyp MaArTIN 





Syracuse University 
Dramatic Activities 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Supervisor—Pror. SAWYER FALK 


The University Theatre 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 
Director—ALBERT R. Lovejoy 





Little Theatre of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


Director—OLIveR HINSDELL 


The Dakota Playmakers 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Director—E. D. SCHONBERGER 





The University Theatre 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
Director—VERNA GRUBBS 





Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carré 
New Orleans, La. 
Season of 1927-28 
Director—W ALTER SINCLAIR 


The Playhouse 
Cleveland, Ohio 
2040 East 86th Street 





National Shakespeare Tournaments 
1925-28 
Saginaw, Michigan 
General Manager—Harry GRAVES MILLER 





The Marionettes 
Hood College 
Frederick, Md. 


Director—MArjorIE KEITH STACKHOUSE 


The Cornell Dramatic Club 
University Theatre 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Director—A. M. DRUMMOND 











The C. A. C. Dramatic Club 
Colorado Agricultural College 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Director—ALINDA E. MONTGOMERY 


The Play-Likers 
North Carolina College for Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Director—W. RAYMOND TAYLOR 





Theatre Guild Players 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
Director—FLorENCE E. WILBUR 


The Southern Vagabonds 
Southern College 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Director—MARGUERITE WILLS 





University Theatre 
Stanford University 
California 
Director—Gorpon Davis 
Sabbatical leave 1927-28 
Acting Director—ANNA May PRIcE 


Pasadena Community Playhouse 
39 South El Molino Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Producing Director—GILMorE Brown 


Business Manager—Cuas. F. PRICKETT 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS 





The Histronic Players 
Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 
Director—FLORENCE SWISHER 


The Masquers 
Washington State Normal 
Cheney, Wash. 
Director—MArGARET M. McCartTHy 








The Garrick Players 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, IIl. 

Director—GArRRETT H. LEVERTON 
Technical Director—JoHN F. BAtrp 


The Irvine Players 
Theodora Irvine Studio for the Theatre 
New York City 


Director—THEODORA IRVINE 





The Histronic Club 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 
Director—R. C. HUNTER 


Marquette University Players 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Director—RuTH KLEIN 





Wilson College Dramatic Club 
Wilson College 
Chambersburg, Penn. 
Closed club directed by students 





Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Memorial Theatre 
The Art Institute 

Chicago, Ill. 


Director—THOMAS Woop STEVENS 





Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. Thirty- 
five half-tone reproductions. Bound in 
boards, Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 


Price $5.00 


“Mr. Jones’ selection of sketches is 
wide and varied. Its pages arrest the 
spirit, and reflect the life of our the- 
atre of the past ten years. It stands 
as a monument of one man’s achieve- 
ment and a portent of what is to 
come.” 
D. M. Oenslager, 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


119 WEST 57th STREET 





TWO FIRST EDITIONS 


FOR THE THEATRE-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


A Project for 
The Divine Comedy 
of Dante 


By Norman Bel Geddes 


Forward by Max Reinhardt. Photography 
by Francis Bruguiere. Bound in boards, 
Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 


Price $5.00 


“What these pictures are cannot be 
described, but they express magnificent 
and elemental conceptions; they are 
full of power, ingenuity, invention and 
sweep of feeling that make this book 
a new force in the life of the theatre 
of our time.” 


Stark Young, 
The New Repubiic. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Artists’ Supplies 


Manuscript Typing 





ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 


DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 


Aljo Manufacturing Co. 
168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 


STENOGRAPHER and TYPIST 


Plays—Stories—Scenarios 
Professionally Typed 
**Abie’s Irish Rose’’ **The Plutocrat”’ 
**Broadway”’ Secretarial Work 


Carrie Funk Koch 








Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 
Costumes Makeup, Wigs and Toupee; 
COSTUMES 15,000 to choose from. Entire G. Shindhelm 


184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we _ supply 
Broadway shows. Official customer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Playwriting 





Elizabeth Stuart Close 
41 West 49th St. Circle 0512 
ORIGINAL COSTUME SKETCHES 


Plays - Pageants - Fancy Dress 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
Costumes Made to Individual Measure or Patterns 


Cut and Materials Furnished. Sent with Directions 
for Completion. 





Draperies and Settings 


Marion Gould, short story writer, after purchasing 
Maxwell’s Play Technique, and taking a course in 
playwriting from the Maxwells, wrote her first 
play, “‘The White Arrow,’’ in one week, and sold 
it to us. We can help you write salable plays! 
Maxwell’s Play Technique....... cccocc ck eeee 61.80 
Playwriting made easy. 
Hoffman-Maxwell Play Co. 
839 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


Teachers 





MARY STUART 


DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





LEE LASH STUDIOS 
(35th year) 

SCENERY, DRAPERIES, ASBESTOS CURTAINS, 
ELIZABETHAN SETS 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Avenue 
(Phone Bradhurst 4907) 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 


66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 





SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 

Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 

Theatrical Effects U 


“ 
127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 








WEISS & SONS 


MFRS. OP 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
E & STAGE 


508 WEST 43RD ST. NEW YORK 





Lighting 


Theatrical Fabrics 





THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 





MENDELSOHN’S 
TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SILKS—TINSELS— VELOURS 


156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 





Wigs for Sale or Rent 











W HOLES ALE 
Charles I. Newton & RETAIL 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. chel. 2171 





Any Character, Any Period. 
Send for catalog. 


ALEX MARKS 
662 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Heckscher Theatre 


Fifth Avenue at 104th Street, New York City 


The most beautiful and up-to-date of all Manhattan’s small playhouses announces the 
opening of its fifth season. Bookings are now being made for 1927-28 and those who 
plan to present 


Plays, Concerts, Benefits or Exercises 
there are advised to make early reservations in order to secure the desired dates. 
NOTE: The Heckscher Theatre Players, a working guild giving regular Saturday matinees for young 
folks at the Heckscher Theatre offers special opportunities to two or three distinctive character actors 
who would appreciate professional training and experience. 
Address or phone for appointments, University 3128 


ASHLEY MILLER, Director 





WANTED Janunry, 1925, for.......c.00:. $ .75 AND 
ee February, 1917) 


aie for... .$5.00 


December, 1925, for............ 35 May, 1917) 


WILL BUY Jeamats, 1006, 66s. 236 oes .75 October, 1919 for... .$5.00 
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FIGURE 1 FIGURE 2 


SPOT-LIGHTS 


THEATRICAL STAGE 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
ORDER NOW AT THIS PRICE 


For 250 or 400 Watt Lamp 





Figure 1. Spot-light with Bow Bracket for Suspension—4 %” 
Imported Lense, Color Frame for Gelatine, Con- 
nector, 10 ft. Cable. Complete less Lamp........ 7.50 

Figure 2. Spot-light Mounted on Stand, Telescoping Pipe, 
Range 3 to 6 ft. 4%” Lense; Color Frame for 
Gelatine, Connector, 15 ft. Cable. Complete less 
ID: «ares 65.9 ok Ree hee ay 6 Ae eee ie a ae a 10.00 


250 Watt Lamp, 1.75 400 Watt Lamp, 3.00 
LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
CASH ONLY - 25°% WITH ORDER - BALANCE C. O. D. 


FREDERICK A. BOHLING 


502 WEST 44TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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OP 61 
REVOLUTION @& 





A period of intensive research work by 
Thomas Wilfred toward the better use of 
light as a medium for artistic expression, 
both independently and in connection with 
the theatre, has resulted in several start- 
ling revelations which in turn have made 
possible a group of new compositions and 
mobile light settings for plays. This work 
will be continued and only a few recital 
dates can be filled by Thomas Wilfred this 
season. Those interested should communi- 
cate at once with the Clavilux Laboratory, 
20 West 22 Street, New York City. 


SCENERY Rex 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA, 
the One Place in the Wide, Wide World 


Four Thousand Stage Settings in stock, adapted to 
any Play or Opera ever written,from the Beginning 
to the Present Day. 

A full assortment of Magnificent Drapes in Gold, 
Silver, Changeable Silk, Velour and Satin. 


Diamond Cartains and Cycloramas 
Established 1890 Absolutely Reliable Service 








GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 

Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of Drama, 

Yale University. 
Contains full information on General Terms of 
Stage Lighting, Location of Lights, Types of In- 
struments, Switchboard, and Accessories. An in- 
valuable manual for Theatre workers. 
Paper bound. Price 85 cents. Special prices on 

class orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, INc. 
119 West 57th St. New York City 








ISSUED QUARTERLY: $2.50 A YEAR, POST FREE 


‘¢ THE BEST THEATRICAL MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD” 
“‘The Observer’’, London 


ORDER THROUGH BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 





THE MASK PUBLISHERS, Box 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 
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Editorially 
Speaking 


Each year when the first copy of the Little 
Theatre Yearbook slips off the press and ito 
the waiting hands of the editors, they have 
the same experience. From the completed 
number, with the record it makes in text and 
picture of the work and the problems, the in- 
tentions, and ambitions of a hundred organi- 
zations and a thousand artists—from all this 
record, bound together in one yellow cover, 
there comes a sense of a unity of forward 
movement, of a far progress from the line 
set a year ago, of new high points in indi- 
vidual and group achievement which the edi- 
tors had passed unnoticed in the programs, 
the newspaper clippings, the typed pages of 
notes, the packages of photographs, the many 
friendly letters, the long (and late) telegrams 
from all parts of the country from which, 
bit by bit, the issue was compiled. More than 
ever this year, this general progress stands 
out. Look at the pictures in this 1927 issue 
and then go back to the Year Book of 1924 
(if you have not kept your four Year Books, 
our business office whispers that there are 
still a few sets available). 

In that first year we avoided wherever pos- 
sible a photograph that had an amateur actor 
in it. Almost none of them knew how to 
wear their clothes or had enough technique 
to hold a posture with precision. There were 
no ensembles with any composition, no inter- 
esting lighting, very little in fact but a hope- 
ful design here and there and some good imi- 
tation. For the 1927 Year Book there were 
almost twice the possible number of pictures 
and you see how we have crowded the picture 
pages to stretch “the possible,” each with a 
fine actor or a fine acting group, wearing 
beautiful costumes well, full of life and mo- 
tion, entirely professional in quality. Look at 
the page in the advertising section devoted to 
Little Theatres and their Directors, which 
last year we started tentatively, with a small 
group. See how the list has grown and know, 
as we do, that it might easily have been twice 
or three times as long if we had started it 
before the summer months drove the direc- 
tors to Europe or to pasture. Between that 
record in pictures and the record in advertis- 
ing, you can find, if you are interested, as we 
have already found, what a year’s growth 
means in the Tributary Theatres of the coun- 
try. To this our Business Department adds 
another significant note. There are ten times 
the number of High Schools on our subscrip- 
tion list today that there were a year ago. 
Nothing shows more clearly that the Tribu- 
tary Theatres are doing their work, perhaps 
even better than they know. Their own sub- 
scription lists show them when they are en- 
larging their immediate audience; but THEA- 
TRE ARTS subscription list shows how their 
audience of the future is being stimulated by 
their endeavor to better preparation and more 
enthusiastic response. Let us go on growing 
from year to year. 


THE CREATIVE DANCE! 


Do you know what it 
really is? 


Do you know what it 
can do for you? 


Wouldn’t you like to 
find out? 


it 


SARA MILDRED STRAUSS 
131 Riverside Drive Phone Endicott 4508 





Let me tell you about 





, 


“The Dance as an Independant Art Form’ 


DON OSCAR BECQUE 


DIRECTOR OF THE WORKERS’ SYNCHORIC BALLET. 
SUPERVISOR OF THE DANCE, LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL 








Choreographic technique—embracing the Creative 
Dance in its various phases and expressions. 
Special attention to the development of an inner 
rhythm without the aid of outside stimuli. 





Series of lectures on the History of the Dance. 
Series of lectures on Music—rhythm, harmony, and 
form—from the angle of the Dance. 
Limited number of pupils accepted for intensive work in 
groups, with a view to professional performances. 
Write for further information. 


522 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 





ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
DIRECTED BY ANITA ZAHN 
SEASON 1927-28 


Dancing Classes for Children 
Young Girls and Ladies 


Tuesday, Thursday, Friday afternoon 
Monday and Friday evening 


Carnegie Hall Studio 61 
Circle 2329 or Private, Endicott 6973 








NEW PLAYS 


“THE TRICK,” 3 act comedy. 
“UNDERTOW,” 3 act Mystery. 

“A HOME RUN,” 3 act comedy-drama. 
“HELP YOURSELF,” 3 act comedy. 

“MUD, a Clean Comedy,” 3 act comedy. 
“THE DELINQUENTS,” 4 act comedy-drama. 
“STRAY CATS,” 3 act farce. 

“THE MAN OF THE JUNGLE,” 3 act play. 


Each, 75 cents per copy. 
20—NEW ONE ACT PLAYS—20 


Send for our complete catalogue listing hundreds 
of “The Worlds Best Plays.”’ 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU 


111 Ellis Street, San Francisco, California. 
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VIRGINIA WHITEHEAD 
SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 


The Rhythmic Coordination of Body and Mind leads to true Self-expression 


Corrective Rhythmics 
Natural Dancing 
National and Folk Dancing 


Virginia Whitehead, B.S. 
Adults and Children. 
and 
tics and Creative Socialized Activities. 
Series of Demonstrations and Lectures in 


School and Club Groups. 
Actors in relaxation and body-training. 


Play Directing—Dramatic Expression 
Original operettas and plays for children 
and young people. Send for list. 

Douglass Whitehead, M.A. 

Special group of professional Singers 

Teacher’s Courses in Educational Drama- 


College credit arranged for Suburban groups. 

Allied 
Classes open September. 

108 Central Park South, New York City 


Arts by recognized authorities. 
Write for information 


Circle 5079 





L OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 


| FACULTY 
=] Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Serge Ukrainsky 
Alexandra Carlisle Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, 
tume and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—SEPT. (9th 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








cos- 


HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 


7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15§th-June Ist July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio School of Acting and Production. 


(Uptown location to be announced. ) 


Term opening October, 1927 


REGISTRATION NOW. 


Address: 


130 West 16th Street New York 


THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH 
directed by the 
Department 


SCHOOL are 
following: 
Theatre 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter O. Reese of ‘‘the Reeses” 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Caird Leslie, Bolm Ballet Intime, Chicago. 

Soloist—His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 


Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
A Civic Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


31 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Fall term opens October 3rd 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 


EcizABETH Mack 
STUDIOS 


NEW YORK PARIS 
DRAMATIC ART 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


THEATRE ROUTINE — a_ course 
in acting with production of plays 
before an audience. 

Courses in Literature, Psychology, 
French, and Play Reading open to 
specia) students 

CLASSES BEGIN SEPT. {9th 
The Repertory Group of Theatre 


Routine wii present a winter series 
of plays, portraying the development 
of modern driuma. Suascrip..ons open. 
For information address the secretary 
66 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Telephone 
Chelsea 6531 
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AMERICA’S MOST MODERN THEATRICAL SCHOOL 


128-130 East 
58th Street, 


In its own 
building 





New York especially 
a designed 
Plaza and equipped 
4524 for the purpose. 


John Murray Aseducaie Dees Milton 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE and DANCE 
A DAY TIME; COURSE IN SCENIC AND COSTUME DESIGN COMMENCING OCTOBER 3rd 


FACULTY 
Clark Robinson, Art Director of the Roxy Theatre 
Herman Rosse, Internationally known scenic and costume designer 
James Reynolds, Scenic and costume designer for C. B. Dillingham, 
John Murray Anderson, et al. 
(Assisted by Robert Anderson Hague) 


The course comprises lectures and practical draughting- room work, supplemented by 
trips to various stages, scenic studios, property shops, and motion picture studios. 
The following subjects are included: 

Nomenclature of the Stage. History of Architecture 

History of the Stage and Stage Settings Periods of Furniture and Decoration 


Composition and Color Harmony Motion Picture Settings 
Mechanical Drawing 


Freehand and Perspective drawing History of Costume 
Building and Scale Models Stage Lighting 


For Further Particulars Address as above 








Edith King—Dorothy Coit aE RS 


producers of | 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE STAGE DESI N 


THE GOLDEN CAGE 
THE IMAGE OF ARTEMIS 


etc. Norman Bel Geddes, designer 
of over sixty theatrical produc- 
tions in the past ten years, an- 
nounces his seventh class be- 
’ ginning ae qoontr-enae. 

in twenty weekly lessons. e 
THE CHILDREN S SCHOOL course thoroughly covers every 

OF 


phase of designing a theatrical 


production and work is done on 
a completely equipped model 
ACTING AND DESIGN stage. Half of all previous pu- 
= — ee Sw ~ 
the theatre and include severa 
135 East 40th Street of the outstanding younger de- 
signers 


Class limited to twelve members 
SEASON OF 1927-1928 
CLASSES BEGIN OCTOBER 19TH 


For information apply to 


MISS ta wi “a COIT NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


133 EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 
135 East 40th Street 


Telephone Caledonia 8995 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 43 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Fall Term Opens October 26th 








Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-I CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


The New School for Social Research 


An opportunity for mature men and women to study and discuss con- 
temporary problems under the leadership of distinguished authorities. 





FALL TERM: SEPTEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 23 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 

c . 5:20-6:50 P. M. ———— —___— — 

Harry E. Barnes | Dudley D. Shoenfeld | Elisha M. Friedman | Horace M. Kallen 
The Historical| Conduct Dis - | and Others Religion and 





SATURDAY 


MONDAY TUESDAY 











—r 





Background of{| orders in School; Finance and In- Its Philoso- 
Modern Intellec- Children (4:30-| vestments phies | 
tual Life 6) | (3 :30-4 :50) | 


—- : ———— 8:20-9:50 P. M. ————_ — ——e 
Franz Boas Silas Bent | Horace M. Kallen | Aaron Copland John A. Ryan 


Anthropology | The Power of | Beauty and Use | Evolution of Social 
Modern Music Economics 








Harry E. Barnes 


The  Develop- 
ment of Ameri- and Modern | the Press 
can Society Life | 


Waldo Frank 


Gorham B. Munson | Horace M. Kallen 


Joseph Jastrow 


The Psychology 
of the Emotions 


Modern Art 


| Alfred Kreymborg 


Modern Ameri- 
|} can Poetry 


Style and Form | 


Dominant Ideals | 
in American | | 


of Western 








Prose | Civilization 
Arthur F. Payne Norman J. Ware Everett D. Martin | Recent Progress in| Frederick R. Macaulay 
Analysis of In- Recent Develop- Some Applica- | Medicine and Surgery Principles of 
dividuals for ments in Eco- tions of Social By a group of | Statistical 
Guidance P ur- nomic Thought Psychology distinguished | Method 
poses and Practice physicians and | 
= ; surgeons | 
Frankwood E Williams | Ira S. Wile Carl Snyder | Arthur F. Payne 
Mental Hygiene Determinisms in Business Cycles Psychology of 
—Its Personal Conduct and Modern the Worker | 
and Social As- Industry 
pects 











Twelve lectures in each course: course tickets $15 = 
Write for Catalogue 


465 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ELSA FINDLAY besin 


SEASON 1927-1928 








DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


PLASTIQUE 





3 Teacher at “The American Laboratory Theatre,” ‘“Inter-Theatre Arts, Inc.,” 
{ “Denishawn,” Hunter College, etc. 





No classes held during the summer months, owing to absence abroad. 
Reopen October ist. For information apply: 





264 Fifth Avenue, New York Mad. Sa. 1019 a 
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Second 


Prize Play Contest 
$2,000 


IN PRIZES FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will be 
distributed as follows: 
First—$1,000 
Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 
The last three— 50 each 
The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melodramas or serious plays. The costum- 
ing and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from objectionable 
features. 
Contest closes December 31st, 1927. Prize winners to be announced March 15th. In the 


event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded to each 


of the tying contestants. Detailed information sent upon request 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 Filbert Street Philadelphia 











Ernest Hanes and Charles Allais 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


by 
Charles Rann Kennedy 
Production Directed by the Author 
On Tour—Autumn 1927 
Bookings now Available for the 


Feature Attraction of Little 
Theatres, Colleges and _ other 





Organizations. 
Charles Alleis -C 
ee ENDORSED BY THE DRAMA stein 
Mr. Allai ill head th st Miss C ill pl Auntie, 
4 the pone pe eth _ LEAGUE OF AMERICA the Vicar's wife. For coveral 


has played in the Theatre Present bookings include: Little Theatre a pgs an 
Guild’s New York Produc- of Lafayette College, Penn State Players, and Miss Edith Wynne Mat- 
tions. and was most recently English Club of James Millikin University, thison, her latest appearance 
: . : : ‘ : with them being in the 
seen with Richard Bennett in Little Theatre Guild of Zanesville, Rock- Medea of Euripides, produced 


The Barker in Chicago. ford, Illinois, Woman’s Club Theatre. in May, 1927. 


TO SECURE ENGAGEMENTS ADDRESS—ERNEST HANES, 
109 West 54th Street, New York 
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The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP 


| 29 West 47th Street 
4; | New York 


“COLLEGES 
LITTLE THEATRES 


With the new season, the search begins for 
stimulating, unhackneyed plays to produce 





We offer the following suggestions: 


GRANITE—Clemence Dane........... $1.60 
THE SCHOOL FOR PRINCESSES 

Facwito Benavente.. ....c.cccesccscc. 2.50 
LOYALTIES—John Galsworthy...... 1.00 
MELLONEY HOLTSPU R—John 

i lads Sigh Sc a iphone de-a'o S04 1.50 
THE MARRYING OF ANNE 

LEETE—By Granville Barker.... 1.50 
LILIES OF THE FIELD—John Hast- 

I Saag: ora tribtnais einsseie's <ewc¥is 2.00 
ENCHANTED APRIL—Kane Camp- 

eS ER pers ee eee 75 
THE SCARECROW —Percy Mac- 

ea ete oe give ais eck 18 1.50 
WILD BIRDS—Dan Totheroh........ 1.00 


THE ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 
OF THE SHAKESPEAREAN COMPANY 
By THOMAS WHITFIELD BALDWIN, Ph.D., 


Assistant Professor of English, in the University 
of Illinois 


The patents and official documents 
relating to the Shakespearean Com- 
pany always named the same number 
of actors. Here was a clue which pre- 
vious investigators had _ overlooked, 
and by following it down in its many 
ramifications the author has been en- 
abled to open up a new avenue of 
approach to a fuller understanding of 
Elizabethan drama and the society in 
which it grew. The result is this book; 
it will interest you greatly. 


Just published. 


Over 460 pp., indexed. Cloth bound $6.00 


sn 2 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 








SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
Send for our new Catalog 
THOS. R. EDWARDS. Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 





Professional Plays 


for 


Amateur Production 


Square Crooks (3 Acts. 1 set)......$0.75 
La Locandiera (3A. 5M. 3W.)....... 75 
The Tightwad (3A. 1 set. 5M. 5W.)..  .75 
Come Seven (3A. 1 set. 6M. 7W.)...  .75 
Loose Ankles (3A. 6M. 7W.)........ i 
The Brat (3A. 1 set. 4M. 7W.)...... ej 
The Enemy (4A. 1 set. 7M. 3W.)....  .75 
The Whole Town’s Talking.......... A$ 
Enter Madame (3A. 1 set. 5M. 5W.). .75 
Icebound (3A. 1 set. 5M. 6W.)...... 75 
ame Vanant (1A. 5M. FW.).......... 50 
The Opera Matinee (1A. 14W.)...... 50 
Jazz and Minuet (1A. 2M. 3W.)..... 50 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Longmans, Green & Company 


NORMAN LEE SWARTOUT 
Manager Play Department 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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